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HOW HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS EXPLAIN COMMON 
ERRORS IN REASONING 


R. L. LYMAN 
University of Chicago 


’ 


James Bryce, in his essay entitled “Citizenship,” insists that 
a very grave danger faces democracy because of the unwillingness 
or the inability of the mass of citizens to think carefully. He points 
out the exceeding gullibility of the populace, and dwells upon the 
ease with which ignorant or unscrupulous leaders may both inten- 
tionally and unintentionally mislead an unsuspecting public. He 
has in mind the serious defect in popular government which is 
likely to exalt in untrained minds mere whims and fancies and 
prejudices above solid facts and careful thinking. He deplores our 
inability to discriminate between sound and unsound reasoning. 
There appear to be two ways in which some light may be thrown 
upon the question: To what extent is high-school instruction either 
directly or indirectly attacking the fundamental weakness suggested 
by Mr. Bryce? 

Probably the better way would be a painstaking analysis of 
many courses of study to see to what extent direct instruction in 
these lines is being offered. But even this inquiry would be of 
little value without a summary of the multitudes of indirect attacks 
upon such problems running throughout many courses and in many 
subjects. Another easier way by which the effect of high-school 
instruction upon loose and inadequate thinking may be gauged, is 
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by placing before representative high-school groups, problems which 
will compel our pupils to give evidence of their expertness in critical 
thinking. 

Presented here is a report of one informal investigation of the 
ability of high-school seniors to distinguish between sound and 
unsound reasoning, and more especially to ascertain their ability 
to explain what is wrong in certain examples of unsound reasoning. 
The following problems, printed upon a large sheet with ample 
room for pupils’ replies, were presented to twelve senior classes 
in twelve high schools of Chicago and vicinity. The classes con- 
tained 309 high-school seniors, with the exception that one of the 
classes included a few pupils of junior standing. 

The problems here reproduced include one item which did not 
appear on the test sheets which the pupils used. In brackets 
after the seven unsound arguments, are placed the formal names of 
the errors in thinking involved. 


Name __ aera 
SchooL peace 


Class wnslieniiiioanaiiitiasa 


Please read carefully the paragraphs given below. Some of them involve 
sound thinking; in others the thinking is unsound. Following your judgment 
concerning each argument, check the word sound or the word unsound for 
each. On the blank lines below each example that you mark unsound explain 
what seems to you to be wrong in the argument. 

You will be given the entire period of 50 minutes to work on these problems, 
if you need that much time. Read through all ten problems and do the easiest 
ones first. Do your best to finish all. 


1. A reliable indication of any person’s culture and refinement is his 
ability to use the mother tongue accurately and precisely. Charles W. Eliot, 
the President of Harvard University for a great many years, said: ‘“‘There is 
one standard by which the culture and refinement of a lady or a gentleman 
may be estimated: the accuracy and precision with which he writes and speaks 
English, if that language is his mother tongue.”’ 

Is the reasoning sound ? 

unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why 
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2. A certain missionary said that the reason the Japanese as a nation sur- 
pass the Chinese as a nation is because the Japanese observe Sunday as a day 
of rest while the Chinese do not. 

Is the reasoning sound ? 

unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why (inadequate cause) —— = ~ 





3. A man argued that Kipling is not a great English poet, “‘because,”’ 
he said, “‘all great English poets are dead.”’ 
Is the reasoning sound ? 
unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why (arguing in a circle) — > EEE 


4. America enables youth of ambition, industry, and ability to rise 
above their humble family beginnings. We may cite the cases of Carnegie, 
Wanamaker, Lincoln. On the other hand, America gives the children of 
prominent and prosperous families opportunities to show their own personal 
worth; for examples, Washington, Roosevelt, and Lodge. 


Is the reasoning sound ? 
unsound ? 


ee Ee 





5. A mother whose son was badly hurt in high school football said: ‘‘The 
brutal game of football ought to be abolished.”’ 


Is the reasoning sound ? 


unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why (hasty generalization) —_-__ - 





6. A railway attorney argued that huge railway mergers, in which several 
formerly competing lines are brought under one management, could not be 
broken up, ‘‘because,”’ he said, “‘ you cannot unscramble eggs.”’ 

Is the reasoning sound ? 

unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why (false analogy) ———-___ 





7. The progressive income tax has at least one feature of a desirable and 
just tax: it imposes burdens upon citizens in proportion to their varying capaci- 
ties to bear such burdens. 

Is the reasoning sound ? 

unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why 
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8. The amendment establishing national prohibition ought to be abolished, 
because it is hard to enforce, because it interferes with personal liberty, and 
because it causes a great loss of revenue for cities, states, and nation. 

Is the reasoning sound ? 

unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why (fallacy of objections) - 





9. Any young man or woman casting a ballot for the first time ought to 
ally himself with the party which has given to the service of the nation such 
men as Lincoln, Grant, Garfield, McKinley, and Roosevelt. 


Is the reasoning sound ? 
unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why (ignoring the issue) ———_>_>__ 
10. Military training in various high schools in New York and Boston has 
been successful. It would prove successful in our high school. 


Is the reasoning sound ? 
unsound ? 


If unsound, tell why (inadequately developed resemblance) 


The ten paragraphs represent an attempt to present mistakes 
in reasoning somewhat resembling the forms in which such errors 
appear in the public press and in public addresses. As a matter of 
fact the short paragraphs do not present typical difficulties to the 
readers. In this test the pupils’ minds are definitely set for errors, 
while the ordinary reading or listening of every day life does not 
involve direct warning of probable errors. Moreover, errors of 
reasoning in daily life, far from being stated in concise form as in 
these examples, are usually embodied in long discussions, and are 
therefore far more difficult of detection. We must therefore expect 
that the pupils would make a better showing in this test than they 
would if they were reading or listening to ordinary propagandistic 
arguments. 

An attempt was made to present three sound arguments so 
worded that they would seem sound without question: Nos. 1, 4, 
and 7 in the list. That this effort succeeded is shown by the fact 
that 95 per cent of the pupils voted No. 1 sound; 92 per cent voted 
No. 4 sound; and 96 per cent voted No. 7 sound. 

Two arguments, Nos. 6 and 8 were intentionally worded to 
appear sound, while in reality they are unsound. ‘That the seeming 
soundness had some efiect on pupils’ choices is suggested by the 
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data: No. 6, 23 per cent sound, 77 per cent unsound; No. 8, 15 per 
cent sound, 85 per cent unsound. 

Three unsound arguments were intentionally worded so that 
they would seem to the readers quite obviously unsound. Nos. 2, 3, 
and 9. ‘This attempt succeeded with No. 3 which received votes 
I per cent sound, 99 per cent wnsound; and with No. 9; 3 per cent 
sound, 97 percent unsound. It failed with No 2; 15 per cent sound, 
85 per cent unsound. 

Two arguments, unsound, one upon a subject to which high- 
school pupils are unanimously favorable, and one upon a subject 
toward which they might be expected to react unfavorably, are Nos. 
5 and ro. Again the vote is enlightening: No. 5, an attack upon 
football, received 3 per cent sound, 97 per cent unsound, while 
an argument favoring military training in high schools received 
votes, 23 per cent sound and 77 per cent unsound. 

As the problems indicate, the major interest in the investigation 
did not lie in the preliminary choice between sound and unsound. 
That choice was presented, by including three sound arguments, 
to tempt pupils to mark arguments sound; by so doing they escaped 
the obligation of attempting explanations. The major interest 
of the investigation lay in the explanations the pupils might give 
for the weakness or falsity of the unsound arguments. 

One criticism offered concerning the test has some foundation. 
The criticism points out that any reasoning consists of two different 
elements. One concerns the validity of the data, the evidence, 
the assumptions from which the reasoning starts. If the base of 
an argument is unreliable, the argument itself is false. The other 
element of reasoning is the process by which an inference or infer- 
ences are drawn from the data or premises or assumptions. Given 
sound premises, an argument may be false because the inference 
is incorrect. It is pointed out that the pupils were asked to pass 
upon the validity of arguments some of which involve errors of the 
first, some of the second class. 

This is undoubtedly true. However, in the partisan literature 
with which the average citizen is deluged, no warning is given to 
the effect that the validity of the premises, assumptions, or data 
may be questioned, or to the effect that the process of inference 
drawing should be closely scrutinized. The plain fact is that a 
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critical thinker, according to his skill, applies one or the other or 
both of the points of view as the argument he faces demands. 

While the criticism of the investigation just discussed seems 
invalid, there is one unavoidable objection to the test. A test of 
any kind is excellent in proportion as it renders unnecessary or 
impossible izay exercise of judgment on the part of the examiner. 
The answers to a perfect test must be capable of only one valuation, 
and that valuation needs to be quite independent of the opinions 
or the judgments of the one who marks the papers. This element 
of a good test, called objectivity, is decidedly lacking in the present 
study. 

As said above, the major purpose in mind was to find out what 
explanations high-school pupils would give concerning arguments 
which they judged unsound. It immediately became necessary to 
devise certain categories into which the explanations might be 
grouped. ‘The categories chosen were these: 

Excellent: Explanations in which pupils indicate a clear recog- 
nition of the error involved, and give an adequate statement of 
their understanding. 

Good: Explanations in which pupils indicate only a faint 
recognition of the error, either by an inadequate statement of it, 
or by attempting to reply to the argument in a statement which 
involves recognition of the error. 

Poor: Explanations in which the pupils embody some ideas 
about the paragraph, but which are vague, indefinite, inane, or 
quite irrelevant. It may be said here that most of the replies 
marked ‘‘poor” involve what Thorndike has called “fishing around 
in the text.’”’ He says ‘‘ This fishing around in the text for something 
to use is perhaps the most debased form of selective thinking. 

The extent to which it prevails amongst pupils in the higher schools 
shows the neeed for practice in reading and study.’ 

Wrong: Explanations given by pupils who made an erroneous 
choice of the first issue, ‘‘Is the reasoning sound or unsound?” No 
attempt was made to pass upon the merit of such explanations, 
because the only purpose was to discover how pupils explain reason- 
ing they think is wrong. 

As intimated, the examiner was often and inevitably in a quan- 
dary as to which of the categories, Excellent, Good, or Poor, a given 
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explanation ought to be placed. An example occurs in the only 
paper which received Excellent in all the explanations of the seven 
unsound arguments which are reproduced below. There can be 
little question about any of the replies except that for No. 9 in 
which the error is a clear case of “‘ignoring the issue,” or in common 
parlance, “‘arguing beside the point.” The reply of thi. pupil to 
No. 9g probably ought to be marked Good rather than Excellent. 
She has a somewhat vague notion of the error; her reply to the 
argument is sensible enough, but she certainly does not, in her 
explanation concerning No. 9, show the same keen insight into 
the falsity of the reasoning which she manifests in all the other 
cases. ‘The scorer confesses, then, that his Excellent in this explana- 
tion probably should have been Good, but that a desire for one 
perfect paper led him to be over lenient. This is an extreme case 
of many judgments on the part of the examiner in which the issue 
was doubtful, and in which probably some wrong classifications 
were made. However, the difficulty here faced is probably no great- 
‘exam- 


. 


er, if as great as similar dilemmas faced in every old-type 
ination” in any subject other than the exact sciences. 


EXAMPLE OF TEST MARKED EXCELLENT IN ALL CASES 


2. Japan.—This reasoning implies that to be prosperous and superior, a 
nation has only to observe Sunday as a day of rest, which is not the only require- 
ment since a nation has to have resources, finance, good leaders and an enthusi- 
astic people to have prosperity. 

3. Kipling —This reasoning implies that to be great, an English poet 
must be dead, which is no requirement at all for greatness. Greatness includes 
his ability, powers, genius, etc. 

5. Football.—This reasoning implies that football is brutal and therefore 
should be abolished. But this is not sufficient reason since only one boy was 
hurt. If all were hurt, then perhaps it might be called brutal. 

6. Merger.—The fact that you cannot unscramble eggs is no reasonable 
reason here at all, since this comparison does not apply to huge railway mergers, 
since they are still made up of factors and, speaking algebraically, may be 
factored. 

8. Prohibition —This reasoning takes in only the difficulties and disputed 
points of the question and does not consider the benefits or good derived from 
prohibition, which in all probability would, if considered, change the reasoning. 

9. Party.—Just because a party has been represented by great men does 
not imply that it now represents the best man, since now the other party may 
be represented by just as able a man. 
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10. Military training.—Just because military training in New York high 
schools has been successful does not imply or assure its success in our high school, 
since in all probability the two high schools would have varied rules, regulations, 


situations, etc., and military training would meet with different views, situa- 


tions, and so could not be guaranteed to be a success in our high school. 


Readers of this article who examine with care the examples of 
replies in the following lists, will doubtless find some judgments of 
the examiner with which they would disagree. For each of the 


seven unsound arguments, six explanations are reproduced, two 
Excellent, two Good, and two Poor. Of course it was not to be 
expected that pupils would employ the technical name of the errors 
which are again placed in parentheses after the various titles 


2. Sunday: (Inadequate cause.) 


1. E. Although a weekly rest increases efficiency, it does not to the extent 
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that the vast differences in the stages of development between the 
two countries seem to indicate, the fault must lie in other reasons. 
The mere fact that they observe Sunday as a day of rest is insufficient 
to stamp the Japanese as a superior people. Many other causes 
should be considered. 

A Japanese or a nation may observe Sunday as a day of rest without 
being better than the Chinese for it has often been said that a man 
who attends church the most often is often a rogue on week days. 
The Chinese have refused to communicate with the civilized world 
allowing no foreigners, while Japan has encouraged foreign policy 
thus mingling with civilization. 

Has nothing to do with superiority. 

Both Japanese and Chinese are heathen, consequently, they do not, 
unless they are Christianized, hold the Sabbath as sacred, or believe 
in Christ as we do. 


3. Kipling: (Arguing in a circle.) 


I. 


wn 


E. 


i 


G. 


see 


He is assuming that all great poets are dead and then saying that a 
“living poet is not great.” His major premise would not be admitted. 
That is a broad statement. All great English poets are not dead. 
The fact that some English poets are dead should not prove that K. 
is not a great English poet. 

Kipling might be an exception. As there is an exception to every 
rule he might be a great English poet though the rule said “no.” 
Although all “‘geniouses”’ often come in spots, yet “their” is no 
reason to believe that they are restricted to spots. 

It is unsound because it is a poor reason on the part of the man who 
made the statement. 

Kipling is dead. 
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5. Football: (Hasty generalization.) 


1. E. Another exception. Every game has a casualty list. Football may 
rank rather high in that list, but it is one of the best body-building, 
healthful games, and is in no wise brutal. 

2. E. One specific injury does not prove that, as a whole, the game should 
be abolished. There are no more serious injuries than in other 
sports; the benefits amply repay the physical danger moreover. 

3. G. This does not necessarily show that all football games are brutal. 
If a man tells a lie, he should not necessarily never talk. 

4. G. Because her boy was hurt does not mean the game should be abol- 
ished. If she is afraid of her boy being injured she should not let 
him play. 

. P. The above is unsound because the mother ought to take the son 

out of football if she didn’t want him to get hurt and not try to stop 

the game. 

Football is not a brutal game. 


a | 


6. 


— 


) 


. Mergers: (False analogy.) 


1. E. That is a bad simile. Scrambled eggs are mixed together and can- 
not be separated; but r.r.’s are not mixed together; they are placed 
together; therefore they can be separated. 

2. E. There is no comparison between scrambling eggs and railway mergers. 
I might say as we do in chemistry, that one is a chemical change and 
the other is physical. 

3. G. The illustration is not exactly fitting as it would be possible with the 
proper management to form separate companies. 

4. G. The United States took control of the railways, and then they broke 
up into individual ownership. 

5. P. Anything can be accomplished, and any thing seeming to be a public 
menace should be broken up, and in time will be broken up. 

6. P. A railway company is a corporation created by the state having 
limited liability. 


. Prohibition: (Fallacy of objections.) 


1. E. It is unsound because only the bad results of prohibition are given 
and from that statement you would think that there were no good 
results. 

2. E. This argument is one-sided. All points given are convincing, but 
the other side is given no chance to counter attack. 

3. G. These are only trivial political reasons. The social conditions are 
by statistics shown to be improved, and if the majority believe it 
best it certainly is. 

4. G. The revenue lost and the difficulty of enforcement are more than 
offset by the better conditions and increased health of the people. 

5. P. The argument is weak and sounds like a lazy person. It could be 

enforced if people were made to do it. 
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There are means of making the law to be enforced if the nation and 
states would combine. Income has come to take the place of 
liquor revenue. 


Beside the point.) 


A person should study the present candidates and side with the 
party having the best. The party of Lincoln may have a poor 
choice now. 

That particular party may be standing for different ideals than when 
these men were running. A voter should thoroughly investigate the 
parties running and cast his vote with the party standing for the 
best American principles. 

Because this party has given certain great men is no reason that all 


candidates are such. Coach Stagg does not win the championship 


every year. 
Unsound, because at the age of 21 most people ought to be able to 
use their own judgment instead of relying on a set rule 

Parties rise and fall, just as in the last presidential election there 
was a Democratic candidate. 

Every man or woman of age has his or her privilege to vote for whom 
and whoever he pleases as long as he lives in a Democracy as in 
the U.S. 


Military Training: (Inadequately developed resemblance 


E. 


There must be stronger argument than that to convince a schoo 
Tr} must | trong rg t tl tl t hool 
that military training would be successful for them. There are 


many things to be taken into consideration, such as size, environ- 
ment, and number of boys. 
Conditions in government and student body of the eastern schools 
may permit military training, but this does not prove that circum 
stances are right for it in our school. 
Although military training has been successful in other schools, it 
may be utterly impossible in others. 
New York and Boston compared with millions of more cities of the 
U.S. represent too small an argument to bring any such conclusion 
as this one to maturity. 
In our school the fellows who do not have to work go out for athletics 
thus keeping in good condition. 
It is successful in our school and should be kept up. 

TABLE I 
SUMMARY: 309 Pupmts, 12 CLAssEs HicH-ScHooL SENIORS, 


I SCHOOLS 


Problem Per Cent 
Excellent explanations 4 
Good explanations - R12 37 
Poor explanations 
Wrong explanations.... 7 266 
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ERRORS IN REASONING 






































SUMMARY OF 12 SENIOR CLASSES, 12 HiGH SCHOOLS 
SCHOOLS AND NUMBER OF PUPILS 
| | | | Per. 
A|BiC/]D/E]|1 lc|H 1} s|K {LI be 
| |} 19 I} 2 5 | 27 2 19 | 27 | 20 | 300) age 
| - 
Unsound | py si 2} 3] °| : 3 I ei 5 
| | | | | 
Sound , I 7i 41%] i*r1 I 47 Is 
Unsound..| 24 | 1 19 | 28 | 26 | 18 | 2¢ 18 | 27 | 16 | 25 | 262) 
— Excellent. .| 18 } S| 1 | y 7 6 3 5 7 S| 9] 12 106 34 
o oP Good i sig 7 II | 10} 6 I 4 6 6 7 SI 26 
Poor ris si} ¢ 1/1} 9] 8 | 1} 6 7 24 
Wror | «I 2 7 4 9 o!]| 2] II I 4 15 
Sound |r ge 2 . ris | 5 I 
Uns | 24 | 18 | 10 | 19 25 | 26] 1 | af 26 | 304 
Ki Exce jar] rj] 2 2 | 9} 4] 7] 47] Is 
—s Go | 12 7\1 19 | 16] 13) 17/1 10 | 15 | 15 | 150] 47 
Poor 2} 12]1 I 16} 10] 1 7 1} 7] 4] 107) 35 
Wro I r | | | 2 ° | I > S| I 
| | | | | 
; Sound | 24 | 18 | 20 | 22 I 27 25 r¢ | 25 282 
4. Family Unsou I I I 2 4 | 2] 1 | *8/ 1] 27) 8 
} | | ] | | 
und I } I I 2 | I I +] 0 o} 11} 
I 24 | 19 | 21 1134] 20] 25 | 25 | 18 | 26] 27 | 26] 208 
Foott | 1 2 r | r | .s 24 2 | +] 2] 4 13 
|} 12 1 | ¢ I I 14 11 6 12} 9 r¢ 121 9 
2/1 10 | 1 23 | 1 8 | 10 7) 12] 14 8 | 137] 44 
r | ps 4 si ri ti 4] e ° II 3 
| | | } | | | 
| 0 vi 4 7 | s| 5 | 8] x] 6 | 7] a 73| 2 
} 25 | 12] 12] 17 | 28) 25 | 22 | 18 ‘ola 7| 3 230 
— | 19 | | 7 Ir; 6 >) O12 95 8 II | 7 3 100 34 
Merg | s .S i al1 | 10 an ¢ 7| 4 - 64| 21 
Ls si 4] 4 7 7 9/| 6 2 o| 7 5 66; 21 
o| 7 | 9 7 5 | 5 8 7} 6 7 | 11 7 23 
| 
> Tax Sound | 21 19 | 21 | 24 | 34 | 29 25 | 24 } 18 | 27 17 | 26 | 
é . Unsound..| 4] © o}| o I I 2 2 fe $7 3 o| 14 4 
| | | | | | 
id ¢ D | *8 3 4] o 9 47 Is 
Unsound. .| 19 | 19 | 18 | 18 | 27 | 27 27 I 16 | 2¢ 27 17 262 
8. Prohibit Excellent..| 9 5 2 3 | 5 4 7 | 10 6 6 66 21 
: Good 9 ) 7 8 | 12 1 19 71 8 9 17 2 109 35 
Poor | 1) 14] 9] 7] 10 |ar| 4 7 41} 71) 4] Of 87] 28 
Wrong | 6 ° | 6 8 3 pig 31 4 O 9 47| 15 
| } | | 
Sound | 2 of tr] of x | 2 | ris I 12} 3 
Unsound. .| 25 | 17 | 21 | 23 5 | 20 | 25 | 23 | 19 | 290 | 26 | 25 | 2097] 
9. Party Excellent..| 18 | 4 5 2 8 8 3 | 6 6 3 8 74 2 
’ Good | 7] 10] 1] 12] 2 17 7115 |1 17 | 17] 13 | 150] 51 
Poor | 71 6 10 | 10 | 5 Pa 61 4 64] 2 
Wrong | | 2] © _ ° r] 2] ° si si 4 12 
| 
Sound | 2]|10] 7 5 | 1 6 7 8 ) x 71]; 2 
Ur sound 23 9 | 14 19 | 24 | 19 | 24 | 19 | 19 | 22 | 20 18 | 238) 
10. Military Exceller hse @.. 3 Ss} &] 4] & 3) S| oS 
° . Good 4 3} O} 12) 12] 16) 11) 1 I I5 | 12 | to} 128) 41 
Poor we 6 71 5 6] 1 I 2 si 5 44] 14 
Wrong 10 7 5 II fa et ¢ ° 8 ¢ 8] 71 2 
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* Special reference is made in 


paragraph 


below to these 


numbers 


In the general summary of results, certain 


oddities occur. 


almost inexplicable 


The classes in schools G and K have an unusually 


large percentage of pupils who think the argument about China 
and Japan, No. 2, is sound. 


In school G, 8 boys and 1 girl; in 
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school K, 1 boy and ro girls make this error. No explanation is 
offered for this unusual belief in Sunday as a day of rest; the 
environment of the communities may have been one cause. A 
similar oddity is found in the ballots of school K concerning No. 4, 
Family. Eight girls and no boys seem to question the statement 
that in America, people of promise may rise to the top, irrespective 
of family. In school E, 8 boys and no girls think that the argu- 
ment against prohibition is sound. School L also has a large vote 
to the effect that the argument against prohibition is sound. 

Some amusing sidelights are thrown upon the influence of 
instruction. In two schools, the pupils are evidently reiterating 
an often repeated statement of their English teachers, in connection 
with No. 2, Kipling’s Greatness. A very large per cent of the pupils 
in these two groups affirm ‘‘Great poets are not appreciated until 
after their death,” or words to that effect. This suggestion occurs 
very infrequently in the statements of other groups. In the expla- 
nations of one school concerning No. 6, Railway Mergers, over and 
over again appears the statement that railways were unsuccessfully 
managed by the government during the war. Since this particular 
reply occurs only two or three times in the statements of all the 
other classes, it is possible that the particular group in question 
have had their attention forcefully drawn to the government 
administration. Whether the almost unanimous opinion of this 
one group of children that the government’s administration was 
“‘unsuccessful”’ is the mere reiteration of an unsound opinion of 
a teacher of economics is an interesting speculation. 

By far the most significant evidence of the influence of instruction 
is found in the surprising superiority of school A as contrasted with 
the others. The superiority is so marked that one might be inclined 
to think that this group had received help. However, an entirely 
adequate explanation lies in the fact that this particular class of 
seniors had been given in their junior year a fair amount of training 
and drill in the recognition of sound and unsound arguments. ‘Their 
explanations are couched in the language of critical thought. Some 
of the terms and phrases used by almost all of this group and by 
almost none of the pupils in other groups, are these: ‘‘not a funda- 
mental cause,” “exception to the rule,” ‘‘conclusion far-fetched,” 
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“major premise not, admitted,” “not a parallel comparison,” 
“strictly partisan statement,”’ “‘ prejudiced witness,” ‘argument by 
analogy,”’ “insufficient cause,” “biased judgment,” “false assump- 
tion,” “cases cited not typical,” “‘a single small cause,” “parallel 
not exact,” “distinguish between cause and effect.”’ 

It will be noted that the only pupil who received Excellent for 
all explanations does not use any of these or similar technical terms; 
her mind is instinctively keen; it has not been trained in the lan- 
guage of critical thinking of this order. If all pupils were natively 
as keen minded as the girl in question, no argument for direct instruc- 
tion in critical thinking would be justified. However, she was an 
exception among her group. The pupils of school A, with very few 
exceptions, as the scores indicate, are superior in this particular 
undertaking. It is a fair assumption, at least, that their superiority 
in this particular type of critical thinking lies in the fact that they 
were trained both in critical judgments of this order, and in the 
language which is most appropriate for expressing those judgments. 
Of course, other causes quite outside the knowledge of the examiner 
may have been at work in producing the superiority of this particu- 
lar group. 

As has been said, no very definite conclusions may be drawn from 
this informal and experimental investigation. On the whole, we 
may be pleasantly surprised that one-fourth of our high-school 
seniors can give excellent explanations of seven examples of unsound 
thinking; that 37 per cent more of them can give good explanations. 
On the contrary, nearly 40 per cent of 309 high-school seniors fail. 
Twelve per cent of them make the wrong choice of sound and 
unsound, and 26 per cent of them give totally inadequate explana- 
tions. It would be interesting to compare the work of the 309 
high-school seniors with the work upon the same problems of 309 
average citizens of 35 years of age. 

Parenthetically it may be added, for the good cheer of teachers of 
English, that 309 high-school seniors at least have learned to express 
brief replies in reasonably good sentences. The sentence-sense 
propaganda of ten years is bearing fruit. 





























SALVAGE IN NINTH-GRADE ENGLISH 


SARA VORE TAYLOR 
Central High School, Omaha, Nebraska 


The report from the Workers’ Conference at the Chattanooga 
meeting of the National Council contains a suggestion by Mr. Ward 
H. Green, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, “that we ought to have in high 
school an ‘English O’ like that maintained in most colleges.” For 
the last three years we have maintained such a course in the Omaha 
Central High School. 

The course has evolved quite naturally. Through a series of 
years the proportion of failures in English I, our beginning ninth- 
grade course, has been large and the causes thereof constant, so 
disconcertingly constant as to force the conclusion that our English I 
course, simple though it is, is yet too advanced to do a considerable 
number of our ninth-grade entrants much good. It is a treatment 
to which they are not susceptible. Accordingly in September, 
191g, we gave to all ninth-grade entrants a test on the prerequisites 
of English I. As the result of our diagnosis we segregated those 
pupils making the lowest ratings in order to give them a special 
training which may best be described as a cross between what they 
did not know and what they needed to know if they were to carry 
English I the following semester. We repeated the experiment the 
two following years in both semesters. We have now offered this 
special course for five semesters, and in three of these semesters the 
special group has been given double periods for English. Within 
the English Department the test given has come to be called the 
English I Elimination Test, and the special course has been chris- 
tened Pre-English. We do not give high-school credit for Pre- 
English. Wedo not send into Pre-English any repeater of English I, 
no matter how low he may have fallen in the elimination test. No 
pupil repeats Pre-English. 

In order to facilitate school organization, we give the test the 
first week of the semester, a bustling moment highly unfavorable, 
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of course, to careful and exact procedure. Classrooms and cubby 
holes are bulging with classes. Consultation with teachers is 
difficult to arrange. The person on whom devolves the necessity of 
gathering the data for elimination hath in all likelihood nowhere to 
lay her papers. Furthermore, the change of programs incident to 
elimination demands both celerity and late school hours. The 
breaking of the news to parents calls for tact, argument, and tri- 
angular conferences of principal, parent, and teacher. The travail 
of administering a test to nearly six hundred Freshmen is great; 
variations in the rating and in the scoring of the test and inaccuracies 
in the handling of the figures are inevitable and disquieting. But 
even so, the results are informing. 

The tests set are open to criticism. The standard tests are not 
used because the pressure of time under which we work makes them 
difficult to administer. Besides, one’s own experiment, however 
amateurish, has its peculiar interest. Below is a fair example of the 
nature of the test. This test was given on the same day during the 
regular class hour to all English I groups. It consists of five prob- 
lems, so called, each of which is valued at nine points. The test 
thus counts up to a total of 45 points. Except for all of Problem 
V and part of Problem I, which are to be dictated, the pupil has 
the matter before him in typewritten form. He is saved all copying. 
It seems hardly possible or necessary to make clear the exact details 
of our scoring. The apportionment of nine points to each of Prob- 
lems I, II, and III is discoverable. In Problem V three spelling 
or capitalization errors count as one point missed. Problem IV 
returned to plague the inventor. In this problem two errors count 
as one point, and one punctuation principle missed counts as one 
error. ‘Thus “the football coach” in sentence 1 calls for two commas; 
any other pointing is wrong and counts as one error, or half a point. 
The grammar questions were designed to attract the pupil’s atten- 
tion to what needs to be punctuated. Mistaken kindness! As well 
direct the blind by gestures. The scoring for this problem is too 
complicated. The results are erratic. Problem I is a test of sen- 
tence sense. A is to be read silently by the pupil. B the pupil does 
not see. These sentences are first read with natural inflection by 
the teacher and are then dictated two words at a time. In C the 
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pupil indicates the sentence ending. Any failure to indicate 
the intended sentence ending in B and C is counted as a point 
missed. Problem II is a test of grammatical terms and relations. 
Problem III is a test of the correct use of verb and pronoun forms. 
In the scoring, either two or three of the following principal parts— 
doing, did, done—satisfy the requirement; anything else is wrong. 
Problem IV is a punctuation test. Problem V is a spelling test 
dictated by the teacher. Only the words underscored are consid- 
ered, the title counting as one word. 

Each test paper was rated according to the total number of 
points missed, and those pupils scoring the highest number of 
points, repeaters excepted, were subject to elimination. ‘The total 
number of points missed by individual pupils ranged from o to 33. 
It may be objected that elimination by the total number of points 
missed has the disadvantage of permitting one low problem to 
count heavily against a pupil who may not be very low in other 
problems. A truer process of elimination is the following: Record 
the fifty pupils (the number selected depends, of course, on the total 
enrolment) making the worst score in each of the five problems and 
in the total also. Thus we have six lists of fifty names each. Then 
assemble the names recorded six times, those recorded five times, 
four times, and soon. This method, however, is harder to explain 
to teachers, requires much more handling over of test papers, 
demands a separate report on every problem. If the enrolment is 
large, and if time is at a great premium, this method is scarcely 
feasible. We use this method the second semester when the number 
of entrants is about half that of the first semester, and when the 
number of teachers to be directed is also half. 


ENGLISH I ELIMINATION TEST FOR 1921-22 
PROBLEM I 

A. 1. While my pony was eating rock salt in the meadow one autumn day, 
a wild mountain sheep came up and joined her. 2. The sheep saw me 
approaching and ran off while I was still a quarter of a mile away. 3. A few 
days later he came again for salt. 

B. I had moved the block of salt nearer the cabin. The sheep circled it a 
few times and retreated but came back that afternoon. The next time he 
came I stood within a stone’s throw of the salt. He came almost to it, then 
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turned and ran away at high speed. A month later he returned and found the 
salt in the same place. 

C. I stood within a stone’s throw carrying himself erect and alert he 
advanced with frequent stops to lick the salt and licked it for a minute or 
longer the following summer he finally came to the salt when I sat near it thus 
little by little we became acquaintéd. 


PROBLEM II 

The questions refer to Problem I-A above. Draw a line under the right 
word below. 

Is sentence 1 simple, complex, or compound? Is sentence 3 simple, com- 
plex, or compound? In sentence 2 is while a co-ordinating or a subordinating 
conjunction? In sentence 2 is amd a co-ordinating or a subordinating conjunc- 
tion? In sentence 2 name the participle. In sentence 3 name (1) the verb, 
(2) the subject, (3) the pronoun, (4) the preposition. 


PROBLEM III 
Give the principal parts of the verb do. 
Draw a line under the right one of the two forms enclosed in parentheses: 
Occasionally I (saw—seen) where a bear had been ambling along the brook. 
Sometimes he (come—came) for salt. Enos Mills has (went—gone) on many 





mountain trips and has (wrote—written) many nature books. (Lie—lay) down, 
collie. (He—him) and his brother caught up with his sister and (I—me). 


One of the two dishes (was—were) broken. 


PROBLEM IV 


Draw a line under the words in the sentences below as follows: in sentence 1 
under the appositive and under the abbreviation; in sentence 2 under the 
noun in the possessive case; in sentence 3 under one noun used in direct 
address and under two contractions; in sentence 4 under the three nouns that 
form the series. ‘ 

Insert the punctuation needed in all the sentences. 

1. Dr Exeter the football coach has left us. 2. A doctors time is valuable. 
3. You cant play on the team girls if you dont come out to the practice. 4. 
Touring-cars roadsters and trucks are hurrying past. 5. Marys ring is not 
really hers. Its her mothers. Everybody notices its beauty. 


PROBLEM V 

Sidney is reading a book entitled The Adventures of a Native Guide. One 
adventure occurred one Sunday last spring. The date was May 28. 

Coming from the dining room he stopped short, for lying on the floor before 
him were forty pieces of shining silver. Nearby on a scrap of paper he found 
some writing, which he probably tried io read. He believed that he would receive 
the necessary directions about the business. 
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Two orders are too many for some doctors to give. There is a limit to their 
time. 

The medians made in the various problems, though not essential 
to the present subject, are suggestive. Our Freshman entrants 
are registered in English classes according to intelligence tests, but 
every school administrator knows that in practice there must be 
variations from such a scheme. Asa matter of fact it was necessary 
to form three mixed groups in addition to four A groups (high), six 
B groups, eight C groups (low). Nor were the A, B, and C groups 
themselves entirely homogeneous. For purposes of comparison the 
medians of repeaters have been kept separate. Only eight pupils 
from the previous Pre-English course took the test; not enough to 
make their medians very significant. The medians show the per- 
centage of excellence. That is, in Problem I the A groups made a 
median grade of 96.8 per cent, the B groups of 94.5 per cent, and 




















so on. 
TABLE I 
MEDIANS FOR ENGLISH I ELIMINATION TES1 
Grout! 
PROBLEM a — —_ a 
4 I ( Mixed I 
sibel ctiailagiia —|j——___— SS Sree et 5 ee 
a | 96.8 | 04.5 | Q1.0 88.4 87.0 04.5 
i | 82.1 81.0 75.4 | 78.9 | 69.7 78.0 
|} 93-5 | 8.1 84.2 | 87.2 84.0 80.7 
7 | 68.3 | 71.2 | 60.4 | 66.0 61.5 | 67.0 
) | 59.7 59.4 | 55.2 


, ara | 94.0 | Q1I.5 | 90 





The history of the lowest tenth of the total number taking 
the elimination test, from whom it was designed to form the Pre- 
English group, is as follows: Exactly 59 pupils (exclusive of 
repeaters) missed 18 or more points. Of this number only 35 were 
placed in Pre-English, two of whom were later, on the recommen- 
dation of the teacher, put back into English I, which they carried 
with C credit; two more carried both English I and Pre-English, 
making A and C credit in EnglishI. The other 24 pupils missing 18 
or more points were not eliminated from English I, for either of two 
causes. In 5 cases parents intervened; in 19 cases conflict in pro- 
gram prevented elimination. In terms of English I credit these 
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retained pupils fared as follows: 2 left, ro failures, 7 C’s, 5 B’s. 
This B credit provokes question. Perhaps the elimination test is a 
poor test of ability and preparation, or perhaps it motivates effort. 

It is one thing to devise and execute a system of elimination, but 
quite another to know how to proceed with the group after it is 
eliminated. What is done must be determined by the nature of the 
group and by the nature of the English course for which Pre-English 
is a preparation. Our English I course is not a course in literature. 
It is a constructive course, and its primary aim is to lay the founda- 
tion for clear and creditable sentence structure. To bridge the gap 
between that aim and the mode of expression dear to an eliminated 
group calls for teaching genius, philosophy, and personal sacrifice. 
Here are two typical extracts from Pre-English compositions. 

About four seats in front of me sets a girl. Whom I am going to discribe 
to you. Her features are graceful, her nose is stright and of mediam size. 
Her feet and legs are very graceful, and she has a pleasent voice. 

Look up from my desk I saw a girl. She has bobbed hair which is brown, 


light skin and brown eyes, wears a platorn rist wach on the left rist. 


As likely as not this girl is named “‘Hellen.”’ She frequently “sets 
at the teachers desk.” She often has “bobed”’ hair, and once at 
any rate she wears a “‘red, sweter trimed in black.”’ 

Poor little children! 

The eliminated groups are given preferably to teachers who are 
familiar with the language work in the elementary grades as well 
as with high-school English courses. If the teacher has a genuine 
interest in the teaching process, so much the better. Fortunately 
the teacher who first took charge of the Pre-English groups and 
continued the work for three successive semesters fulfilled these 
requirements. ‘The course received its shaping in her careful hands. 
She worked out many patient devices for spelling, many ingenious 
drills and practices for correct case and verb forms, various schemes 
for developing sentence sense. She and her successors worked for 
the recognition (1) of verb and noun, (2) of sentence base, (3) of 
subordinate elements. She reasoned where she could, and resorted 
to rote learning and identification where reason would not reach. 
Obviously a rigid organization for such a course is as undesirable 


as it is impossible. The course calls for repairs and alterations 
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rather than for creative teaching, yet it taxes the teacher’s person- 
ality and resourcefulness to the utmost. 

Besides the evidence furnished by their composition work, there 
are two other demonstrations of the nature of the eliminated group 
that should be made before the results of their Pre-English training 
are presented. 

All data so far given have been based on the eliminated pupils of 
the year 1921-22, but there are records for too pupils eliminated 
into Pre-English previous to this year as follows: (@) 34 pupils 
eliminated 1919-20, first semester; () 52 pupils eliminated 1920-21, 
first semester; (c) 14 pupils eliminated 1920-21, second semester. 
The scores made in the Alpha Army Intelligence Tests by 70 of 
these 100 eliminated pupils have been furnished me by Mr. E. E. 
McMillan of our faculty, who has derived the following standards 
for all our Freshmen taking the Alpha Tests: Median 107; upper 
quartile 124-181; lower quartile 45-93. Of the 7o Pre-English 
pupils mentioned above, 45 are in the lower intelligence quartile; 
21 are in the middle group; 4 are in the upper intelligence quartile. 

The third demonstration of the nature of the eliminated group 
is furnished by the “‘left”’ record. Of the pupils in group (a) above, 
fewer than one-third have remained in school into the junior year: 
12 left at the close of their first semester; 7 left after two semesters; 
5 left after four semesters. Of group (0d) one-third left by their 
sophomore year. Of group (c) one-half did not re-enter school 
after the summer vacation. 

Naturally the question arises—Is the time and labor spent on a 
group of this nature justified? ‘The most conclusive answer is the 
record of achievement made in subsequent English courses. This 
record will be taken from group (b) above; since this group is the 
largest, has had as skilful teaching as is available, and has had two 
periods of instruction daily—supervised study that is no mere 
euphemism. Since taking Pre-English, group (b) has had time 
for a total of 79 ratings in regular English courses, English I and IL. 
Of these ratings, 23 per cent are D (failure); 38 per cent are C; 
36 per cent are B; 2 per cent are A (high). The maintenance of a 
special course, such as Pre-English, conforms, if ‘I am not mistaken, 


to the scientific pedagogy of ourmoment. Special adaptation coun- 
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teracts the evils of organization inevitable to large school systems. 
The individual child receives special attention and good training 
from the course, training in how to study, in how to take pains. 
Certainly the record of achievement above shows no intellectual 
regeneration, yet the B achievement is a substantial gain for such 
a group. Furthermore, the segregation of weak and ill-prepared 
pupils is a distinct advantage to the regular groups. Yet there is 
another side to the question. To offset these advantages is the loss 
to the school of the teacher’s time. About 15 Pre-English pupils 
constitute a class group, whereas 25 is the allotted number for regular 
classes. What type of teacher shall be assigned to such difficult 
teaching? ‘The very best. But if so, what follows? The very 
best teacher is as rare as the very best doctor, the very best nurse, 
the very best engineer, the very best public official. One of the 
very best teachers in the English Department has devoted her time 
this year to bringing some one hundred new entrants above the 
ninth grade into line with our English requirements. Splendid 
opportunity for these new pupils; but in the meantime as many more 
pupils already equipped with what the new ones lack are deprived 
of her skilful services. The doctrine of equal opportunity often 
works a paradox in justice. We rob Peter to pay Paul. To him 
who hath it shall not be given. Salvage may be social and educa- 
tional thrift. But the teacher has her human claim also; and the 
teaching of bright minds, well equipped, is both art and happiness 
to her. 

Nevertheless, my own conclusion is that the principle of segre- 
gating the poorly prepared is right, and that it should be given a 
wider application. This conclusion is based partly on a comparison 
of the score made the first week of the semester in the elimination 
test withthe final credit achieved at the close of the semester in 
English I. The data of comparison will be clearer if it is explained 
that in our system of grading “‘A” is high and “‘D” is failure; that 
“new”? means a pupil whose training previous to his entrance in our 
ninth grade has been in some other school than the public elemen- 
tary schools of Omaha; and that “regular” means any pupil, 
exclusive of repeaters, who has been prepared in our local elementary 
schools. Exclusive of pupils eliminated into Pre-English, the pupils 
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taking the elimination test this year are composed of 436 regulars, 
67 new, 54 repeaters. In the classification below, the 436 regular 
pupils are divided, on the basis of number of points missed, into 
four groups. Since these groups will not fall into exact quarters of 
109 each, the high and low groups are weighted more heavily than 
the middle groups. The reason for excluding repeaters and new 
pupils from the classification is that the groups formed may not fall 
too low in quality. As a matter of fact the new pupils conform 
closely to the standard of the regular groups. Not so the repeaters, 
half of whom correspond to the low group, and 18 per cent to the 


high. VA 
TABLE II 
Points Missed F requencies 
Low group 30-12 116 
Third group . 12-10 I 
Second group 9-8 OI 
High group pian erlata ies 7-0 126 


By the end of the semester the total number of English I pupils 
had reached 576, including repeaters and new, but excluding those 
pupils who left school during the first half semester. Of this total 
the failures numbered 126. 

Fifteen per cent of these 126 D’s are either late entrants or else 
are so irregular that the elimination test was not given to them. 

Forty-nine per cent are found in the low elimination group and 
are thus composed: 41 regulars, 15 repeaters, 1 from Pre-English 
in the previous semester, 5 new. (The low group contains also 
one-fourth of all C’s and only 12 per cent of all B’s.) 

Twenty-four per cent are found in the third elimination group 
and are thus composed: 22 regulars, 4 repeaters, 1 from Pre-English 
in a previous semester, 3 new. 

Seven per cent are found in the second elimination group and 
are thus composed: 7 regulars, 1 repeater, 1 new. 

Four per cent are found in the high elimination group, all regular. 
It will be noted that the high group contains 17 more frequencies 
than one-fourth of the 436 regulars who establish the standard 
groups. The high group includes those missing from o to 7 points. 
For the 7 points missed there are 42 frequencies, among which all 
the D’s of this group are found. 
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Of the 576 English I pupils recorded at the close of the semester 
74 made A grades. 

Sixty-seven per cent of these A’s are found in the high elimination 
group and are composed thus: 4o regulars, ro new, no repeaters. 

Fifteen per cent are found in the second group and are com- 
posed thus: ro regulars, 1 new, no repeaters. 

No A’s are found in the low group, but the distribution of A’s 
in the second and third groups is about equal. 

The correlation between the score made in the elimination test 
and the final semester grade made in English I is high. It seems 
quite possible, therefore, to devise a test that can in the first week 
of the course disclose the group containing ultimately half of the 
failures. So uniform, moreover, is this low group that only one- 
sixth of its members achieve as high as B. In other words the low 
group in no instance reaches an A achievement, and it contributes 
only one-eighth of the B achievement made by all English I pupils. 
For the two previous years in which these elimination tests have 
been given, I have watched the trend of grades with some care. 
My inference is that the correlation, as here presented, is reasonably 
constant. ‘The figures for the percentage of failures in English I 
are at hand. For the last several years Mr. J. G. Masters, the 
principal of our high school, has kept a record of grades in all high- 
school subjects. In the last five years the proportion of failures in 
English I has been from one-fifth to one-fourth of all ninth-grade 
entrants. For some years I have observed the conditions leading 
to these failures. These conditions, too, remain constant. Some 
children enter poorly prepared, some have purposeless attitudes 
toward work, some have too much money, some have to work for 
their living, some have parents too solicitous, some have parents too 
indifferent, some fall ill. From the analogy of the Pre-English 
group it seems likely also that the intelligence of the low group is 
below average. Such is the pupil status. Added to which is the 
constant factor of overcrowded school space and the inestimable 
loss that education sustains from the tramp teacher. At present 
twenty-four teachers are employed in our English Department, 
half of whom have not remained permanent for the four years that 


constitute a high-school generation. During the last five years 
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twenty-five teachers, five annually, have had to be absorbed into 
the department. I hazard the guess that 50 per cent of the teachers 
in any high-school English Department in the country have not been 
with the department long enough to comprehend the unity and 
organization of the course that they are essaying to teach, much 
less to acquire an esprit de corps. I waive the matter of the irrele- 
vant preparation of many teachers of English, especially in the field 
of composition teaching. 

Doubtless most of these conditions have their roots deep in the 
social and economic scheme of things, in causes far beyond one’s 
power or wisdom to alter. But as a practical means of meeting the 
situation I would suggest extending the principle of the Pre-English 
courses to apply to the lowest fifth or fourth of the whole group of 
ninth-grade entrants. A half dozen Pre-English groups distributed 
over the school day would produce an elastic schedule whereby 
individual pupils could be shifted, as their degree of progress dic- 
tated, from an English I group into a Pre-English group and vice 
versa. To a group of 125 or more pupils it would not be just to 
refuse credit. The number in this elementary course would also 
affect the nature of the instruction. Pre-English, as previously 
described, is really an English clinic. The new elementary course 
should still give much drill, but should make a broader appeal. 
Among other things it should try to stimulate an interest in vocab- 
ulary. If it were possible, as it is not, to determine in advance just 
what pupils would leave school within the first year, such a group 
might be given a course in reading, exclusively. And yet it is not 
certain that such pupils stand in greater need of literature than of 
literacy. 

Since all variation from a fixed system calls for much readjust- 
ment, the administration of special courses is always difficult. But 
the lowest quarter constitutes the poor we have always with us. 
Their training should begin, not where the course of study begins 
but where the pupils themselves can begin to learn. 
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THE SOLUTION OF BURKE 


HUBERT A. WRIGHT 
Hackensack High School, Hackensack, New Jersey 


After eight years’ experimentation with Burke’s “‘Speech on 
Conciliation with America,” I think I have found a method of “ put- 
ting it across.”” Every English teacher knows this classic as a prob- 
lem, and nearly every graduate of high school remembers it as a bore. 
New teachers are afraid to tackle it, old teachers coming into differ- 
ent systems where Burke is on the syllabus groan at the prospect, 
and, as one teacher expressed it, “‘hope never to see Burke any- 
where again.””’ These groans and sighs over Burke are a yearly 
affair in nearly every high school, and they represent quite accu- 
rately the attitude of displeasure of both teachers and pupils. 

I have prefaced my article with these comments because I wish 
to analyze this problem and suggest a solution. Why is Burke 
tedious? If we grant that this speech is worth reading and that 
its place in the syllabus is justified, we must analyze our difficulty 
for causes and remove these causes. 

I find five reasons why Burke is an uninteresting study for the 
average high-school pupil. The content of the speech is remote 
from his thinking. He is not especially concerned with political 
philosophy. Isolated facts of Revolutionary days, including taxes 
on sugar, molasses, legal documents, white lead, and tea, do not 
stimulate him, and the issues involved in our struggle for indepen- 
dence in 1775 do not impress him with significance now. His 
intellectual curiosity is not piqued when he reads of England’s 
exports in 1705 and contrasts them with exports in 1775. When 
he reads that force is temporary, that it impairs the object, that 
it is uncertain in effect, he is more likely to apply the thought to 
the effect of forcing Burke on him and wonder why! Moreover, 
analysis is a difficult type of thinking. The smallest child can 
reason, does reason, but interest precedes reasoning. Analyzing 
Burke’s speech becomes in many cases a blind exercise work extend- 
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ing over weeks, involving routine outlining for the pretty brief’s 
sake, searching for main issues, subordinate reasons, and evidence 
in order to perfect a nice arrangement for notebook inspection. 
Such analyzing is artificial and the results often a mechanical adjust- 
ment of parts that does more credit to the art department than 
to the pupil’s reasoning process. The decorative effects of some 
briefs are quite remarkable for their display of aesthetic appreciation. 
Then there is too much of Burke! He talked toolong. His speech 
gets tiresome. When the pupil wearies over reading Burke we have 
evidence that history repeats itself. It is a known fact that Burke 
refined his argument until it became exceedingly wearisome. He 
whittled away at his proposition like a child paring at a stick, afraid 
to spoil the niceness of the point by a bolder stroke. Add to this 
the fact that Burke’s ideas are in themselves difficult to grasp, due 
to the very size of the subject and the principles involved. There 
was a time in the history of the world-war when no one seemed to 
know what it was allabout. Nota single living man had a complete 
grasp upon the issues involved. Burke lived and acted at such a time 
but like our modern great men he finally got back of facts to underly- 
ing causes and spoke of principles to follow which only a few compre- 
hended. Burke’s very theme is difficult of comprehension. Another 
obstacle is his style. A great many of his expressions are not a 
part of the reading vocabulary of the youth of sixteen or eighteen. 


ce 


Macaulay says Burke was “‘ignorant, indeed, or negligent of the art 
of adapting his reasonings and his style to the capacity and taste of 
his hearers.”’ 

Of these difficulties the greatest is that Burke and Conciliation 
are not vital to a boy or girl of seventeen. This gap between mate- 
rial natural to a pupil’s sphere of thinking at seventeen and what 
some day he may be mature enough to appreciate, is the problem 
English teachers face most conspicuously in Burke. Of course we 
must admit that gaps have to be. We must say to our pupils occa- 
sionally, “Take it on faith like medicine; it will do you good and 
some day you may like it.’”’ But English is fortunate! ‘The gaps 
are not so very numerous and not so very wide. Poor Latin does 
not even have a gap. It never carries over! There is no other 
side—just a yawning vacation chasm and a hilarious leap to suicide. 
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After giving these matters full consideration I am convinced 
that the proper study of Burke is not Burke. It is debating. 
Ordinarily pupils like to prepare and give speeches on propositions 
in which they can become interested. This is our point of contact 
for Burke. Begin with debating. By a right choice of subjects for 
debate the work becomes vital to the pupil—he is awake and off! 
Let us suppose the subjects have been chosen, teams have been 
composed and matched, dates set for written speeches, and for 
the oral debates. If there has been oral discussion on the purpose 
of argumentation, what it is, and what the debater aims to do, 
the class is ready for the next step—a lesson on how to prepare a 
debate. This means instruction in analysis and organization of 
material. I believe this can be reduced to essentials in one or two 
recitation periods. If there has been copious illustration the class 
is ready for a practical problem and the assignment includes analysis 
of the pupil’s debate proposition. ‘This work requires time and 
supervision. It cannot be done in a day. ‘The recitation periods 
should be given over to library investigation, teaching pupils on 
the ground how to find material bearing on their subjects, and 
showing them how to make a judicious choice of this first reading 
material. This work can be supplemented by group discussions 
in the process of which the team members discover those points upon 
which the settlement of the proposition depends. Familiarity 
with the question, the discovery of the issues involved, and acquaint- 
ance with the reading matter have already disclosed possible lines 
of proof and the gathering and organizing of material can be left 
to the pupil’s initiative. There will be need for a teacher but not 
for instruction during recitation periods. 

These recitation periods in the interim of time previous to the 
holding of the debates are given to a study of Burke. It must be 
a debate, however, which they study. Then begin with a proposi- 
tion dictated to the class: ‘‘ Resolved, That England should establish 
the equity and justice of a taxation of America by grant and not 
by imposition.” Let it be known that this proposition was debated 
in the House of Commons on March 22, 1775, and the rest is for 
discovery. Our first lesson is thus another lesson in analysis. It 
begins with a lot of questions. What terms must be defined before 
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this debater could handle this proposition? Is it necessary to 
know the history and origin of this question in order to see the points 
involved? What facts of history must this debater know? What 
taxes did England impose on America? What difference did it 
make how the old taxes were collected? Who was concerned in 
this dispute? What conditions made this proposition appropriate 
on March 22, 1775? ‘The answers to these and similar questions 
lead but one way—an analysis of Burke’s proposition which takes 
the pupil to the history of this dispute and clears up for him at once 
a host of difficulties. The definitions of terms alone tell the whole 
story of the nature of the concession—something which many a 
pupil who has read Burke never learned. If the teacher has been 
correct in citing references and discreet in questioning, this history 
is not learned merely as information of a cultural sort leading to a 
better understanding of Burke’s speech. It is related to the reason- 
ing process. The pupil discovers how the history of the question 
aids in the analysis of it and, at the same time, gets an imaginative 
picture of the historical background. Both purposes are served and 
the work is motivated. Before this introductory analysis is com- 
pleted the class has learned and tabulated all the taxes England 
imposed on America between 1760 and 1775, their purpose and 
effect, the strong differences of opinion, opposing views in reference 
to the jurisdiction of Parliament, historical facts that show how 
serious the situation had become, and the appropriateness of Burke’s 
proposition. After this analysis the class is ready to say, with one 
pupil: ‘It means then that England should give America what 
she wanted—and our issue is concession.”’ ‘The correlation of the 
pupil’s debate work with Burke’s proof, his organization of material 
and the character of his reasoning, continues with the reading of 
the speech. 

Does this mean outlining? No. If any is done it should be 
done in class with the books closed after the speech is read. It 
means much reading of the speech aloud by the teacher for interpre- 
tation and discussion. ‘There are ideas here eternally worth while. 
It means an appreciation of Burke’s skill in reasoning through 
understanding of the pertinency of points, their relevancy, and 
the reason why this or that thing was said at this or that particular 
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time. But too much of Burke is tactless—aloud or silent. There- 
fore cut Burke. Reduce this speech from seventy-eight to forty-two 
pages. Burke should have done that himself. I omit all or parts 
of the following paragraphs: 2-8; 10-13; 25; 39; 46-47; 48; 52- 
53; 01-03; 70-77; 55-80; 95-97; 99; 104; 107-108; IIO-13; 
116-23; 141-55. ‘This is the bold stroke Burke could not take. 
And as for his style—well, Macaulay also said: ‘‘ But in amplitude 
of comprehension and richness of imagination Burke is superior 
to every orator, ancient or modern.” 


TEACHING LITERARY INTERPRETATION 


ALMA PASCHALL 
Waite High School, Toledo, Ohio 


There are two distinct methods of teaching literature: the 
biographical and the interpretative. The first is but a memoriter 
process and requires only a good textbook, and plenty of reference 
material. ‘The second requires a sympathetic knowledge of child 
psychology. 

The principles on which this way of teaching rests are three: 
(1) Criticism must be original, and sincere. (2) An idea must be 
allowed to find its own form of expression. (3) Imagination is at 
the root of all creative ability. 

Criticism, if it is to be of value in studying the classics, must be 
the child’s own; never that of an editor, and equally not that of the 
teacher. The important point is not what the child thinks, but 
that he thinks. The finished product of his thoughts is negligible: 
the process of his thinking is educational. It follows naturally 
from this that annotated editions are a positive detriment in teaching 
by the interpretative method. No information should be given 
the child which he is able to discover for himself. We do not teach 
a child to walk by the aid of crutches, nor will we ever teach him to 
think by telling him what to think! 

It may be urged against this that children do not understand 
what they read. I believe that the main stumbling-blocks in the 
way of a student’s comprehension are three, all due to his lack of 
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experience. ‘The first is found in his inability to understand pas- 
sages of restrained passion, or emotion. ‘This difficulty will mani- 
fest itself in working with such material as Bjérnson’s The Father, 
where the compression and restraint are highly adult. The child 
reads it, and it leaves him cold. ‘Why does the father row around 
for three days and nights looking for his son’s body? Why 
doesn’t he call out all the neighbors and find it right away ?” they 
will ask. 

Again, you will notice it in passages like Enoch Arden’s farewell 
to his wife. ‘‘I don’t think he cares much!” Or in Tennessee’s 
Partner, where the child gets the impression that the lynchers 
think that Tennessee’s partner is not offering them enough of a 
bribe! When a child loves, he says so directly; when he hates, he 
is equally frank. Restraint is an adult reaction to life, the result 
of a long line of acquired inhibitions. 

The second difficulty in interpretation comes from cynical state- 
ment. A child does not react to cynicism, this, again, being an 
adult form of expression. Lately, I read a part of Zona Gale’s 
Miss Lulu Beit to a bright class, just to observe their attitude. 
They yawned. The humor was not of their sort, for when a child 
becomes cynical, he is no longer a child. 

Third, a tragical ending is a serious drawback. ‘The child yearns 
passionately for happiness. His dreams are all rose-colored, and to 
plunge him into tragedy is to puzzle and confuse him. ‘I don’t 
like the ending of Ivanhoe!”” “Why?” “I wanted Rebecca to 
get married!” ‘“‘To whom?” “I wanted her to marry Ivanhoe, 
but I can see that she couldn’t do that, but Scott could have brought 
in some nice young Jew for her, couldn’t he?” The Tale of Two 
Citses is marred in the child mind by the death of Sidney Carton. 
“Why does he have todie?”’ ‘‘Tosavehisfriend.” ‘But Dickens 
could have had him escape!”’ 

These three difficulties are encountered by every English teacher, 
for they are inherent in the child’s immaturity. There is one 
remedy. The child can gain vicarious experience through the 
dramatic rendition of the difficult scene. In case this isn’t feasible, 
dramatic reading will do as well. ‘Tennessee’s partner becomes real 
when the trial scene is acted out. A vivid reading of Mark Antony’s 
speech will make the whole play of Julius Caesar intelligible. 
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The second basic principle of the interpretative method is, that 
if a child has an idea, he will, of his own accord, find a way to say it. 
This is due to his desire to find himself, to the impulsion in his own 
nature toward asserting his Ego. It seems to me that we teachers 
exhaust ourselves in trying to reverse this natural law. We vainly 
try to force language upon a child before he has discovered any 
need for it! The idea must come first, then the expression follows. 
We do not have to force open the rose-bud, for its own growing-urge 
will open the calix at the right time. Even so, a child can always say 
what he wants to say, and our problem is to make him want to speak. 

As to the third law. Any normal child can write, and write 
well, when he is in a field where his imagination may have full sway. 
The child who cannot do this may safely be said to be subnormal, 
along this one line, at least, and will never be educated through the 
study of the classics. This I believe may be stated without chal- 
lenge: A child who gives no mental and emotional reaction to what 
he reads is not being educated by what he reads. 

The best training that I know for the creative imagination comes 
from novel or short-story writing. I begin a novel by writing the 
first chapter myself. One of my classes wrote in this way, each 
contributing one chapter, a novel which we call ‘‘Curtis Drake.” 
Curtis is a country boy, who, when on his way to the high school 
in the village, on horseback, is taunted by Laurette Hadley, a rich 
girl who drives her own car. “There goes Ichabod Crane!” she 
calls after him. Later in the same day, Laurette is caught by a 
storm, and, stranded in a country road, has to call on Curtis to pull 
her car out of the mud, by the aid of his faithful old farm-horse! 
This much I wrote, then the class took Curtis through a series 
of adventures, including a stay in Paris, and finally married him off 
to Alice, the exact opposite of Laurette. It satisfied their sense of 
poetic justice that Curtis should not marry the girl who had insulted 
him. It was ‘‘Gareth and Lynette” in a modern setting, with 
Gareth choosing Lyonors! 

A class which has written such a novel as this, knows intimately 
the meaning of such terms as character-drawing, setting, motivation, 
climax, and dénouement 

Any class will write a short story if they are given a stimulating 
situation to work on. This is where a teacher can find a little exer- 
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cise for his own powers of ingenuity. Here is one which will bring 


out latent ability: 

A young man and a young lady are each characterized by an 
intense dislike for carrying a newspaper package. Circumstances 
arise which compel each one to carry such a bundle. They meet 
on the same car and, by accident, exchange parcels. 

Sometimes an exercise like this will prove helpful: 


“T see a man, walking down the street. What is his name?” 

“John Andrews!” 

“He seems to me to be very sad. Why?” 

““He’s broke!” 

“Why ?” 

“He gambles!” 

“Where’s he going now ?”’ 

“To a gambling-hall.”’ 

“Why ?” 

“To risk his last dollar on a final throw!’ 

“IT see him going into the gambling-room. He is met by a girl. Who is 
she ?”’ 

“The proprietor’s daughter.” 

“Ts she good, or bad ?” 

“Good. She’s going to save John!” 


] 


Such an exercise as this will inevitably reveal to you the trend of 
your students’ minds. The foregoing exercise showed me that my 
pupils were being influenced by sensational movie plots, and I real- 
ized that I must combat this by substituting simpler and more 
natural interpretations of life. I am now making them work out 
a college story, to neutralize their taste for the lurid. 

In conclusion, to test if one is actually getting interpretation, 
try reading something unknown to the class. With a bright Junior 
class I read aloud Kipling’s Vampire, following the safe elocutionary 
rule of just feeling it keenly myself. They listened in absolute 
silence. After I had finished there wasn’t a sound until at last there 
went up an Ahk-h/ I did not follow it up. They had reacted. 
That was enough. 
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AMERICAN AUTHORS OF TODAY 
IX. THE SHORT STORY 


PERCY H. BOYNTON 
University of Chicago 


BIBLIOGRAPHIC NOTE 
Among the short story collections the following are representative: 
Heydrick, B. A. Americans All. Harcourt, Brace, 1920. 
Howells, W. D. Great Modern American Stories. Boni and Liveright, 1920. 
Laselle, M. A. Short Stories of the New America. Holt, 1919. 
Law, F. H. Modern Short Stories. Century, 1918. 
O’Brien, E. J. H. Best Short Stories for 1915, etc. Published annually. 
Small, Maynard. 
Pence, R. W. Short Stories by Present Day Authors. Macmillan, 1922. 
Thomas, C.S. Atlantic Narratives, 2 vols. Atlantic, 1918, 1921. 
Wick, Jean. The Editors Buy and Why. Small, Maynard, 1921. 
Williams, B. C. Our Short Story Writers. Moffat, Yard, 1920. 
Williams, B.C. O. Henry Memorial Award Prize Stories of 1921. Doubleday, 


> ¢ 5° 
Page, 1922. 


Not very long ago the expounders of America were saying that 
whatever else had been achieved in letters on this side the Atlantic— 
including in their “whatever” such negligible figures as Emerson, 
Whitman, and Mark Twain—the short story had at least been 
America’s contribution to the literature of the world. ‘There were 
Irving and Hawthorne and Poe, and Aldrich and Howells and 
James. And there was Richard Harding Davis and there were a 
hundred and fifty other people; and there was O. Henry. What- 
ever the old world knew about the short story had been derived 
from Washington Irving or O. Henry, or the intervening writers. 
There was a chapter on the short story in every general history, 
articles regularly recurrent in the magazines, and books galore. 
Then about ten years ago there was an end to the to-do. There 
were no more books on the art, or the theory, or the technique of the 
short story. The drama came to the fore, and the books and articles 
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were mostly on writing, staging, lighting, and producing plays. 
Now the stage is fighting to hold its own against poetry. Erato 
and Euterpe are making daily headway against Thalia and Mel- 
pomene, and books on the history, the theory, and the appreciation 
of poetry, and books on the pallid subject of versification serve as a 
counterpoint to the chorus of song that is issuing from the press. 
Yet all the while the short story, which has not any muse, continues 
blithely on its way. Colleges and correspondence schools conduct 
crowded courses, the best fruits of which are duly published. All 
the novelists, many of the dramatists, several of the essayists, and 
some of the poets write short stories in their moments of relaxation. 
The magazines are filled with them, the newspapers syndicate them, 
and every year E. J. O’Brien turns on his mechanical separator and 
dispenses the cream to the community in “The Best Short Stories 
a 

The vital fact about the short story today is that the short 
story is what the public wants. Next to the news it is the most 
demanded commodity in the market of printed goods; and it has 
even made itself a constant element in the newspapers—daily as 
well as Sunday. In the magazines literally hundreds are printed 
every month. The combined length of the Missouri- Mississippi 
is no more impressive than the river of printed narrative that is 
emptying itself into the gulf of oblivion. Some day the historian 
will turn to it for cultural signs of the times, and he will find signs 
as interesting and amusing as those that we now can find in the 
annuals—the Gems, and Keepsakes, and Amulets, and Offerings, 
the Tokens, and Caskets, and Leaflets of Memory—to which Poe 
and Hawthorne were occasional contributors three generations ago. 

When the technique of this type was being solemnly discussed 
a dozen or fifteen years back, the obvious special problems of concen- 
tration and rapidity of movement were stated over and over again. 
Let Bliss Perry speak for all the expositors of the short story writer: 

If his special theme be the delineation of character, he dare not choose 
colorless characters; if his theme is character-development, then that develop- 
ment must be hastened by striking experiences,—like a plant forced in a hot- 
house instead of left to the natural conditions of sun and cloud and shower. 
For instance, if it be a love story, the hero and heroine must begin their decisive 
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battle at once, without the advantage of a dozen chapters of preliminary skir- 
mishing. If the hero is to be made into a villain or a saint, the chemistry must 
be of the swiftest; that is to say, unusual forces are brought to bear on some- 
what unusual personalities. 


But today the method of short story telling has no longer any 
appeal in itself. Cleverness in execution, valuable as it may be, 
is more or less taken for granted. Unusual forces and unusual 
personalities still rule, however, and the quest for subject-matter 
drives the ninety and nine in a far hunt for the things in heaven and 
earth that were not dreamed of in Horatio’s philosophy. Most of 
them seem to be found in stories of the slum and immigrant, mys- 





and exotic stories of 
adventure. The opening of ‘‘The Shame Dance” by W. D. Steele 
is quite to the point: 


tery stories, ghost stories—modern style 


“Stories of New York Life preferable.”” Well, then, here is a story of 
New York. .... It is a tale of this New York. That it didn’t chance to 
happen in New York is beside the point. Where? It wouldn’t help you much 
if told you. Taai. That Island. 

It doesn’t. 

The bulk of them is far too great to be compassed by any single 
reader who has anything else to do. There is no such process as select- 
ing the best. Witness the testimony of the O. Henry Memorial Com- 
mittee—five competent readers who at the end of 1921 picked five 
different stories as the best of that year, each one of which was so 
objected to by the remaining four that only one of them was even 
included in their composite list of sixteen. Yet a dozen volumes of 
collected narratives must include much of the good, and certainly 
much of the representative; and from these some safe deductions 
are possible. 

The first outstanding fact is that taken as a whole the contempo- 
rary American short story fulfils a further comment of Mr. Perry’s: 

It is an interesting consequence of this necessity for choosing the exceptional 
rather than the normal that, so far as the character-element is concerned, the 
influence of the modern short story is thrown upon the side of romanticism 
rather than of realism. 


In this respect there is the sharpest of contrasts between the output 
of today and that of a generation ago. From the Civil War to the 
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’ were in full career. The 


end of the century the “‘local colorists’ 
mining camp, Creole New Orleans, the Tennessee mountains, the 
plantation negro, the old Virginia families, the villagers of Penn- 
sylvania, the metropolitans of Van Bibber’s acquaintance, the coast 
and hill-town New Englanders, and the toilers of the mid-western 
wheat fields were developed in turn. The short story was as much 
of an innovation as the camera. Everybody was taking snap-shots, 
and the chief point of interest at first was in picturing sectional 
traits and local conditions of life. The form itself was unusual, 
and the material of the stories, which were written for national 
magazine consumption, was unusual for all but the residents of the 
particular sections which supplied it. 

Before the first charm of this sort of fiction was exhausted the 
concoction of clever ingenuities came into vogue. Aldrich developed 
the surprise ending with new effectiveness. Marjorie Daw, incom- 
parable village maiden, turns out in the last sentence never to have 
existed except in the mind of a convalescent letter-writer; the 
acrobat, Mademoiselle Olympe Zabriski, proves to be a man; A 
Struggle for Life does not occur; Two Bites at a Cherry converts an 
apparent widow into a twice married woman; Her Dying Words 
precede her rescue. There is a neat contour to all these stories, but 
never a suggestion of blood, bone, or sinew. ‘The characters are 
like ivory chess men, and the man who manipulates them always 
contrives to end the game with a neat and unexpected turn. Stock- 
ton, with his voluminous output—standard edition, 18 volumes 
turned the tables on the surprise ending with the dilemma ending of 
The Lady or the Tiger, and gave the rest of his work the stamp of 
whimsical extravaganza. He invented a negative gravity, set a 
man to haunting his own ghost, and in the fashion attributed to 
American humor, gravely accumulated circumstantial detail around 
events that never happened on land or sea. O. Henry was the 
latest inheritor of the sheer cleverness tradition. How far past he 
already seems! That particular form of unusualness has, for the 
time being, gone the way of all the earth. 

For one who knows contemporary literature mainly through 
books, the natural inclination is to estimate the short story of 
today by sizing up the products of the best-known men and women 
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now writing in America. What could be more logical than to 
depend on Garland, Dreiser, Tarkington, Wharton, Cabell, Willa 
Cather, Hergesheimer, Anderson, for one’s findings? Perhaps, in 
absolute terms, nothing could be; but the awkward question will 
not down as to whether these writers are actually the best known to 
the world of short-story readers. As a matter of fact they are not. 
I look in a half-dozen books of collected narrative within arm’s 
reach and in a half-dozen magazines, and find that five stories out 
of one hundred and twenty-six are by these “‘ best-known”’ authors. 
The short story world is a periodical world with its own hall of fame. 
It has its own marks of distinction, too. If one were to move from 
the eight writers in my list above and to speculate on probabilities 
in short-storydom, it would be natural to expect a rather drastic 
realism in current narrative. What will be the obvious aftermath 
of the Spoon River, Winesburg, Gopher Prairie crop? Yet in the 
run of the stories the element of realism is slight. What Mr. Perry 
wrote twenty years ago is still true; they fall on the romantic side 
of the scale. 

In these stories the immigrant and his lot are the fulfilment of 
hopes for the promised land. ‘Two fugitives from Russian pogroms 
realize that they are in Paradise when a New York traffic policeman 
holds up motor cars for five blocks on either side to let them cross 
the street. Liberty, fraternity, equality! An East Side Jewish 
boy becomes at twenty world-famed as a violinist, and enlists for 
the Great War. Another Jew, circulation manager for a New York 
daily, befriends a broken-down Englishman and rises to fine heights 
of magnanimity when his charge turns ingrate. A man is always a 
man, in any guise. A down-and-outer who picks up small change 
by pretending to epilepsy to outpouring theater crowds, refuses 
a substantial bribe rather than hurt a woman’s feelings. They 
are the same sentimental stuff out of which Bret Harte fabricated 
the saints and heroes of Poker Flat and Roaring Camp. The realism 
of hardship as hardship hardly appears in these creations—the sort of 
thing that Stephen Crane did twenty-five yearsago. And the immi- 
grant in the laboring world is seldom to be found in narrative. He 
aspires finely, but he toils not, neither does he spin. Myra Kelly 
was the last to draw consistently truthful pictures of this sort. 
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However, the resort of the short-story world to romance is by 
no means to be wholly attributed to the limitations of the type— 
“The consequence of the need for choosing the exceptional rather 
than the normal.” A public demand is the real determinant. Here 
is a magazine known to everybody, with an immense circulation, 
and an income mainly derived from its advertisers. The chief 
advertisements in the copy at hand are a cosmetic, a shaving soap, 
a chewing gum, a tooth paste, a system of fat reduction, a correction 
for bow legs and knock knees, a nose-shaper, a hair restorer, a cheap 
candy, diamonds-on-the-instalment (two), and get-rich-quick corre- 
spondence courses (five). The people who buy those commodities 
are going to buy the sort of stories that go with them. That is 
clear enough. And it is as clear as a bow leg or a crooked nose 
that the people who want these commodities are not likely to be 
either very analytical or very imaginative. They want thrills and 
“a punch”; and they want these things as avidly as they want 
beauty in their own bodies. The same impulse that makes them 
shrink from gray hairs, wrinkles, and increasing girth makes them 
rejoice in escape from actuality in their fiction. And the same 
credulity that makes them believe they can become expert salesmen, 
artists, and authors “in twenty lessons” Lodgically subjects them 
to the spell of the up-to-date ghost story. 

To make quite sure I run once more over the contents of four 
volumes of collected narratives. One-fifth of them are in the 
undiscovered country—on the borders of ghostland—and half the 
remainder are in the realm of Somewhere Else, in the “North 
Country,” in Biskra, Kairwan, Taai, vaguely in India, at Port au 
Prince and Point au Fer. Look them up if you choose in your 
atlas. (But you won’t.) One gets the feeling that perhaps some 
of the writers have been at the places described, but that certainly 
most of them have not. In these remote spots picturesque and often 
desperate men and women are involved in picturesque and desperate 
experiences. But they are almost all stage figures with visible 
make-ups playing against wobbly scenery. As Mr. Steele says, it 
is beside the point that the events didn’t happen in New York, or 
better, in the moving picture studios of Hollywood. It is beside 
the point because they not only never happened at all, but that the 
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code of New York could never have been imposed on people who 
never were subjected to it. French Eva on Naapu commits suicide 
because a Chinaman whispers to an American ship-chandler that 
there is a touch of black blood in her veins. Yet even “‘the magnates 
of Naapu were a multicolored lot.”” In the case of Konrad Berko- 
vici, who presumably has been to the home of his memory in his 
Russian stories, another complication, quite as difficult, taxes the 
reader: a difference of standards so great that it cannot be over- 
leaped. Ghitza, pride of his gypsy nation, wrestles with a Tartar 
champion for a stake that means riches or poverty for all his people. 
On the brink of defeat, he breaks away and makes his escape. 
Strangely enough “‘all bets are off.” ‘Of all the great heroes, why 
is it that Ghitza has not been given the place of honor?”’ What is 
the use of even answering such a query? Sometimes again the 
story defies any conceivable human test. An Italian lady of qual- 
ity is rapt away by the conqueror of her own people. She is com- 
pact of all most delicate qualities; he is a ravishing brute. She 
hates him to begin with, and loathes him beyond expression when 
she suspects him of having flayed a lover of hers, and of disporting 
a vest made from his soft skin. She discovers that he has not 
committed this indelicacy and straightway loves him. Now, 
really. 

Fiction has for generations had its recurrent waves of interest 
in supernaturalism, coming at intervals of about a generation. The 
after effects of the Great War have heightened the emphasis on 
spirits and spiritism, as have the vagaries of Lodge and Doyle— 
Sir Oliver and Sir Arthur. Possibly because such material is elusive, 
and stories dealing with it must needs be well handled to be readable 
at all, these most incredible of tales average far higher in execution 
than the romances of physical event. A man happily remarried 
broods on the memory of his first wife and brings her visibly back 
to the other members of his household. A commonplace city youth 
has a dire illness, after which he is from time to time “‘possessed”’ 
with powers overwhelming to all within his presence. A gardener’s 
son, dumb and “queer,” seems to be a spiritual part of the plant 
world. He is educated, and developing into a natural scientist 
deplores the loss of certain instinctive wisdom that he cannot put 
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into words. It is the “Intimations of Immortality” theme. There 
is a thrill as well as a thought in many of these stories—the best 
of them. And there is always a fascination about them, even when 
as in two cases the heroes have to be persuaded that they are dead. 
In the general field of heightened romance—the romance of adven- 
ture, not of the spirit world—Wilbur Daniel Steele seems to be the 
most consistent workman. He is selected for honors by every 
compiler, and very properly. He has a technique and a feeling for 
his characters which makes them behave credibly, and he lures his 
readers successfully away from the world of circumstance. 

There is a residuum of stories about actual American life, perhaps 
one-fourth of the whole number. They are of every substance 
and every construction, the more genially amusing by L. H. Robbins 
and Thomas Beer, the deftly analytical by Susan Glaspell and Mrs. 
Gerould (when she stays at home for her material) and the most 
substantially American in texture and treatment by Fannie Hurst 
(and we would say Edna Ferber if she were in the anthologies. Is 
it copyright that holds her out ?). These are told each in its own 
way. The Sherwood Anderson contributions are sketches—not 
stories in any technical sense. There is a tabloiding of the whole 
content of Spoon River, done in fresh terms and called The Life of 
Five Points, which is quite worth reprinting, but which is a short 
story only by the most liberal construction. This residuum is all 
very interesting and all very chaotic, like the American life from 
which it is derived. 

The whole territory is much too extensive and too diverse for 
neatly conclusive dogmatisms; but I am tempted to two general 
observations, or a single observation in two parts. The short 
story in America today is the literary form which is addressed to 
and read by the nation as a whole. It reaches literally millions and 
it reaches them through the magazines. It therefore answers to 
a public demand, and the public is never in the position of feverishly 
demanding intellectual stimulants. The most that it will ask for— 
it will accept more, but that is a different matter—the most that 
it will ever ask for is something that may awake emotional and moral 
reactions, thrills, and good resolutions that don’t last toolong. And 
the public that swarm to the “movies” and to Messrs. Bryan and 
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Sunday get scores upon scores of stories every month, mostly of the 
kind that they want, and some of them very excellent of their kind. 

In the meanwhile, the incorrigible penmen who are more inter- 
ested in life and in artistry than they are in sales, go on in their 
own way, their work appearing in the books which are read by only 
a small fraction of the periodical buyers; and their work should be 
considered in quite a different light. They write much more about 
America, and they think infinitely more about it. ‘They are con- 
sciously trying to see life in this country and to interpret it in their 
own native ways. It is a great chaos, so that their writing about it 
is at once bold and tentative. But while the purveyors of popular 
thrills are testifying to an existing public, these recorders of life are 
speculating about a potential nation, and we do not begin an 
approach to the whole truth unless we take both elements into 
account. Mr. O’Brien’s last preface has one suggestive point. 
Although he fails to discriminate explicitly between the two kinds, 
he significantly uses the word book, you will notice: 

I suggested, moreover, that from the point of view of the great artist these 
books were all more or less magnificent failures which were creating, little by 
little, out of the shock of conflict an ultimate harmony, out of which the great 
book for which we are all waiting in America might come, ten years from now, 
or five years, or even tomorrow. 


The orchestra is tuning up. 


SPRING AND SONG 


Rhymsters abroad in April 
Chanting of vernal things— 

New leaves, young birds, soft showers, 
Dim life that stirs and sings. 


Verdure on ancient hill tops; 
Blossoms on withering trees; 

In even the weariest minstrel 
Resurgent melodies. 


Ageless the glory of singing, 

Fresh marvel of endless springs; 
A flame out of dust and silence, 

A blossom, a flutter of wings! 


HELENA GAVIN 






























ILLUSTRATIVE MATERIAL FOR HIGH-SCHOOL 
LITERATURE. VII—Concluded 


JANE ANDERSON HILSON 
West Orange, New Jersey 
KATHERINE E. WHEELING 
New Brunswick, New Jersey 


THACKERAY 
Selected Novels 
Edition of Henry Esmond, illus. by Bedford (Dutton), $3.50 
Edition of Henry Esmond, illus. by Hugh Thomson (Macmillan), 
$2.40 
Edition of Vanity Fair, illus. by Daumer (Hodder & Stoughton) 
Illustrations: 
Century: November, 1906 Becky Sharp (colored 
Harper: 
June, 1908 The Newcomes (colored) 
July, 1911 The Virginians (colored) 
August, 1906 Beatrice and Esmond (illus. in color, by Pyle) 
December, 1906 Becky Sharp and Lord Steyne (illus. in 
color, by Pyle) 
March, 1907 Frontispiece, Pendennis and the Major in St. 
James 
Slides: 
New Jersey State Museum: 1o slides on Vanity Fair; 19 for 
The Newcomes 


MARK TWAIN 
Author: 
Atlantic Monthly: March, 1920 Article on Mark Twain, 
by G. Bradford 
Harper: December, 1911 Mark Twain’s Life by Paine, with 
illus. of the home of Huckleberry Finn, the Tom Sawyer 
Stairway, etc. 
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Mentor: 
June 30, 1913 Makers of American Humor 
September 15, 1920 Literary landmarks of New York with 
home of Twain 
Thompson: 4c Portrait of Clemens (Twain) 
Underwood: 8010 Mark Twain’s photograph 


Tom Sawyer 
Edition: Illus. (Harper) 
Motion Pictures: Lasky, 7 reels, Huckleberry Finn; 5 reels on 
Huck and Tom; 5 reels on Tom Sawyer 


Joan of Arc 
Editions: 
Illus. in color by Boutet De Monvel (Century) 
Edited by Lucy Foster Madison, illus. by Frank E. Schoonover. 
(Philadelphia: Penn Pub. Company) 
“Jeanne d’Arc” by Wilmont-Buxton with ro illus. (Stokes), 
$1.50 
“Story of Joan of Arc,” edited by Lang (Dutton) 
Illustrations: 
Century: May to October, 1897 Joan of Arc 
Chicago Art Institute: Joan of Arc, postcards, 5 cents 
Elson: Joan of Arc, by Le Page 
Harper: 
December, 1918 The Broken Soldier and the Maid of 
France, Van Dyke with colored illus. 
December, 1904 Saint Joan of Arc, by Twain, with 3 colored 
illus. 
Mentor: January, 1916 Joan of Arc 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Joan of Arc, by 
Le Page, 5 cents 
New York City Library: Joan of Arc in Prison, 40 cents 
Perry: Joan of Arc, by Le Page 
Theater Magazine: November, 1916 Seven small illus. of the 
film, Joan of Arc 
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Thompson: 
6238 Statue of Joan of Arc 
6080 Church of Ouen 
6252 Place de la Pucelle (fountain where Joan of Arc was 
burned at the stake) 
Underwood: 
9621 Where Joan of Arc Died at the Stake 
9585 Statue of Joan of Arc 
9591 Birthplace of Joan of Arc 
Slides: 
W. H. Rau: 4457 Joan of Arc Equestrian 
Supplementary material for further study of Twain 
Harper: 
May to November, 1916 The Mysterious Stranger 
January and February, 1902 A Double-barrelled Dectective 
Story 
December, 1912 Tom’s First Royal Dinner 
Harper’s Editions: The Prince and the Pauper, illus. by Booth 
Thompson: 4003 Buckingham Palace, London 
Motion Pictures: Lasky, 5 reels, The Prince and the Pauper 


GEORGE WASHINGTON (Biography) 
Illustrations: 
Boston Museum of Art: 
George Washington, by Stuart 
Washington at Dorchester Heights 
Brown: 17 pictures including home, tomb, public life, etc. 
Century: 
May, 1906 Garden at Mount Vernon 
December, 1908 Christmas Dinner at Mount Vernon 
January, 1906 An Old Time Sewing Room 
July, 1908 Powdering Room 
March, 1910 Band Box Room 
Chicago Art Institute: Sculpture, George Washington, one 
cent postcard 
Copley: 
Reading of the Declaration of Independence, Abbey 
The Day’s Beginning in Washington’s Home, by Ferris 
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The Liberty Bell’s First Note, by Ferris 
Drafting of the Declaration of Independence 
Washington’s Farewell to His Mother, by Ferris 
Washington Crossing the Delaware, by Leutze 
Washington Delivering His Constitutional Address, by 
Oakley 
The “Athenaeum,” portrait of Washington, by Stuart 
Washington Laying His Commission at the Feet of Columbia 
Betsey Ross, by Ferris 
Valley Forge, by Abbey 
Elson: Ten slides on the life of Washington 
Halliday: 

Portrait of Washington 

Faneuil Hall (Cradle of Liberty) 
Harper: 

January, 1912 Pyle’s illus. of “In Washington’s Day”; 
“Leaving Mount Vernon for the Congress of the Colonies,”’ 
etc. 

September to December, 1899 The First American, by 
Herbert, with illus. 

Ladies’ Home Journal: 

February, 1919 George Washington’s Silver Wedding 
Celebration 

February, 1921 Christ Church, Alexandria, where Washing- 
ton worshiped 

July, 1920 Cover Page, Birthplace of Old Glory 

December, 1917 Christmas Dinner at Mount Vernon 

Mentor: 

February 16, 1914 George Washington 

December 8, 1913 American Revolution 

January 15, 1915 Fathers of the Constitution 

July 1, 1918 The Cradle of Liberty 

Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York: Washington 
Crossing the Delaware, by Leutze 

New York City Library: Portrait by Rembrandt, Peale, 
Gilbert, Stuart 

Palette Art Company: The Minute Man, and The Nation 

Makers, Pyle 
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Scribner: 
February, 1918 Washington, colored painting by Peale 
September, 1915 Washington at Valley Forge (colored) 
July, 1915 Signing the Declaration of Independence 
October, 1915 The Constitutional Convention with Wash- 

ington Presiding 

Underwood: 
7365 George and Martha Washington 
5510 Independence Hall 
5511 Independence Hall 

University Prints: 
Hio Portrait 
MHog Spirit of ’76 
18815 Washington’s Home at Mount Vernon 
11218 Faneuil Hall 

Music: 
Victrola: 17371 Excerpt from the Farewell Address 
Slides: 

Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: 
First Continental Congress, 5 slides 
Washington, His Private Life, 60 slides 
Washington, His Public Career, 69 slides 
The Struggle for American Independence, go slides 
Actors in the Struggle, 30 slides 
Buildings Associated with Independence, 5 slides 
Declaration of Independence, 9g slides 


New Jersey State Museum: Life of Washington, 15 slides 
WHITTIER ] 

Author: 
Thompson: | 


14311 Whittier’s Home (summer view) 
14312 Whittier’s Home (winter view) 
14033 Birthplace of Whittier 
23¢ Portrait of Whittier 

Slides: 


Chicago Transparency Co.: Whittier and His Home (18 slides) 
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Halliday: 
Whittier Study, Oak Knoll 
Whittier’s Birthplace 
Portrait of Whittier 


Snowbound 

Editions: 

Illus. by John R. Neill (Reilly & Britton Co.), $1.00 

New Holiday Edition, illus. by Pyle (Houghton Mifflin) $2.50, 
Illustrations: 

Brown: 6 pictures on Whittier’s works 

Thompson: 3179 Leaning Tower of Pisa 
Slides: 

Chicago Transparency Co.: 12 slides 


Barefoot Boy 
Illustrations: 
Thompson: 8 prints 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: 18 slides 


WORDSWORTH 
Author: 
Tuck: series 7326 on Wordsworth 
Slides: 
New Jersey State Museum: Scenes connected with Wordsworth 


AMERICAN POETRY—SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL (general) 


Detroit Publishing Company: 

Literary Landmarks in New England, postcards, Vol. XXXIV 
Harper: 

Eight American authors (pictures 12X17, 4 for $1.00) 
Houghton Mifflin: 

Portraits of Longfellow and Whittier (24 X 30, $1.08) 
Mentor: 

April 1, 1919 Makers of Modern American Poetry (Van Dyke, 

Kilmer, Service, McKaye) 

September, 1913 Historical Places (Jamestown Tower, 

Plymouth Rock, etc.) 
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July 15, 1916 American Poets of the Soul (Hart, Miller, Field, 
Markham, Riley, Carleton) 
June 15, 1920 Makers of Modern American Poetry (Amy 
Lowell, Peabody, E. W. Wilcox, and others) 
February 24, 1913 Makers of Modern American Poetry 
(Bryant, Whittier, Lowell, Holmes, Longfellow, Whitman) 
Number 111 American Poets, by Burgess Johnson 
Perry: 
Portraits of all authors 
Scribner: 
August, 1908 American Country Life, by Wyeth 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: Pocahontas and John Smith 
(27 slides) 
Department of Visual Instruction: A Literary Ramble through 
New England and New York (86 slides) 
ENGLISH POETRY—SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIAL (general) 
Edition: 
Palgrave’s Golden Treasury, 8 colored illus. by Maxfield 
Parrish (Duffield & Co.) 
Mentor: 
December, 1913 Famous English Poets (Byron, Shelley, Keats, 
Tennyson, Browning) 
Tuck: 
Many packets containing views of London, England and Wales 
Slides: 
Chicago Transparency Co.: Many slides of England and the 
Lake District 
Department of Visual Instruction, Albany: A Literary Ramble 
in England (70 slides) 
New Jersey State Museum: Lake District of England (go 
slides) 
HELPS FOR SUPPLEMENTARY READING 


Adams, Jane, Twenty Vears at Hull House 

Chicago Transparency Co.: Chicago Slums (37 slides) 
Austen, Jane, Pride and Prejudice 
Edition illus. by Brock (Dutton) 
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Alcott, Louise, Little Women 
Illus. by Alice B. Stephens 
Illus. by J. W. Smith (Little, Brown & Co.), $3.00 
Halliday: Home of Louise Alcott 
Harper: 
December, 1913 The Unchanging Girl (illus. of an old- 
fashioned girl) 
January, 1913 Old Fashioned Children, by E. S. Martin, 
with illus. 
Underwood: 11550 The Home of Louise Alcott 
Motion Pictures: Lasky, 5 reels 
Barrie, editions of Quality Sireet and The Admirable Chrichion, illus. 
by Hugh Thomson (Doran) 
Blackmore, R. D, Lorna Doone 
Editions: 
Illus. by Catherine W. Ward (Dooneland edition) (Harper), 
$3.00 
Illus. in color (Stokes) (Out of print) 
Century: May, 1907 illus. of Lorna Doone 
Harper: December, 1912 Children of Fiction, by Richard 
Le Lallienne with illus. of John Ridd’s first meeting with 
Lorna Doone 
Bunyan: Pilgrim’s Progress 
Editions: 
Illus. by Rhead. (Century) 
Illus. by Frank C. Pape (Dutton), $3.00 
Keller: 28340 House in which Bunyan was born 
Deland, M. W., Awakening of Helena Richie, edition illus. by Wheel- 
wright and Sewell (Dodd Mead & Co.) 
Mentor: August 15, 1919 Makers of Modern American Fiction 
—an article on Deland 
Harper: January, 1906 to August, 1906 Story in serial form, 
with illus. 
Goldsmith, Oliver, The Vicar of Wakefield 
Edition: 
Illus. by Hugh Thomson (‘‘Cranford Series”) (Macmillan), 
$2.40 
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Illus. in color by J. M. Wright (London: Black) 
Motion Pictures: Pathe Exchange Corporation, 5 reels 
Kingsley, Charles, Westward Hol! 
Editions: 
Beautiful edition illus. in color and in black and white 
(Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs Co.) 
Illus. by Brock (Macmillan) 
Rice, Alice Hegan, Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch 
Motion Pictures: Lasky, 5 reels 
Van Dyke, Henry: The Other Wise Man 
Ladies’ Home Journal: December, 1919 The Three Wise Men, 
Chicago Transparency Co.: Slides with readings on The Other 
Wise Man 
Washington, Booker T., Up from Slavery 
W. H. Rau: 12 slides on negro life 
Wiggins, Kate Douglas 
Atlantic: May, 1905 Kate Douglas Wiggins as She Really Is, 
by Adele Shaw (with illus.) 
Mentor: August, 1919 Makers of Modern American Fiction 
article on Wiggins 
Wister, The Virginian 
Century: 
January, 1902 Old Stage Coach of the Plain 
November, 1920 The West Today and Yesterday (8 illus. by 
Dunton) 
Scribner: March, 1906 A Day with the Roundup, by N. C. 
Wyeth 
Tuck: 9532 ‘‘Wild West Series”’ 
Keller Slides: 11193 Cowboy with Cattle 
Miscellaneous Books and Articles with Illustrations: 
Book: A Treasury of Heroes and Heroines—from 500 B.c. to 
1920, by Clayton Edwards with colored illus. by Choate & 
Curtis (Stokes), $3.50 (This book includes Julius Caesar, 
Joan of Arc, Robin Hood, Washington, Lincoln, Roose- 
velt, Edith Cavell, King Albert of Belgium, etc.) 
History of Everyday Things in England, 1066-1499; 1500-1799, 
‘2 vols., written and illus. by Marjorie Quennell (Scribners) 
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Mentor: 
August 4, 1914 American Novelists (Allen, James, Howells, 
Page, Churchill, Webster) 
September 1, 1918 Makers of Modern American Fiction 
(London, Tarkington, Beach, White) 
May 1, 1916 American Pioneer Prose Writers (Edwards, 
Franklin, Irving, Brown, Cooper) 
June 15, 1916 Historic Gardens of New England (Peabody, 
Longfellow, Salem) 
June 15, 1919 John Burroughs Number 
August 15, 1919 Makers of Modern American Fiction (Whar- 
ton, Deland, Wiggins, etc.) 
June 30, 1913 Makers of American Humor (Billings, Ward, 
Nye, Harris, Stockton, Twain) 
January 15, 1918 Lafayette Number 
June 1, 1915 Famous Women Writers of England (Jane Eyre, 
Eliot’s Romola, Austen’s Pride and Prejudice, Gaskell’s 
Cranford) 
April 1, 1920 Scandinavian Writers (Hans Anderson, Ibsen, 
Ct.) 
Motion Pictures: 
Lasky: 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” 5 reels 
“‘Daddy Long Legs,” 8 reels 
“Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm,”’’ 6 reels 
“The Blue Bird,” 5 reels 
“The Conquest of Caanan,”’ 7 reels 
United Artists: ‘“‘ The Three Musketeers,” 10 reels 





























THE ROUND TABLE 


RED-LETTER DAYS 

There is, somewhere in the United States of America, a young 
professor who begged the teachers in embryo, whom he instructed, to 
try no matter how much overworked they might be to give each class at 
least one red-letter day a month. By a “red-letter day” he meant a 
perfectly planned lesson, carried out so well that the children should be 
interested every moment. What would that same professor say if he 
knew that our English 2 class had had a fortnight of red-letter days on 
A Tale of Two Cities, a book your professor would probably suppress 
if he could because it is a historical romance exceedingly romantic, 
rather than a realistic novel 4 /a Zola. 

What is the argument for retaining a classic? Surely the children’s 
vote counts for something. My English 2 class is unanimously enthusi- 
astic over A Tale of Two Cities; all but four students favored it above 
everything else. The four preferred Silas Marner. 

In the beginning, A Tale of Two Cities was read outside of class, 
two chapters a day, questions were answered in class, descriptions given, 
and some portions read aloud. At first all went well, but the sameness 
of the recitations wearied the teacher. A contest was the inspiration 
that presented itself. Questions on the next day’s lesson were carefully 
made out. ‘The girls, on the front bench, were one team, the boys, 
on the rear bench, were the other team. ‘The questions were worth 
two points each. ‘The teacher asked the first question and called upon 
any boy to answer it. If he answered wholly and satisfactorily, he 
received two marks after his name; if he answered partially, one mark; 
if not at all, zero. The next question, or the first if incompletely 
answered, went to the other team and the points were awarded accord- 
ingly. An effort was made not to give any one person more than his 
share of second-hand questions. Every pupil was called on once every 
period. The teacher’s efforts to be fair were always responded to by the 
children. If the teacher suggested, after a question had been shared by 
two people, that one of them had done so well as to deserve more than 
half the credit, the losing pupil was quick to offer three-quarters of the 
value, or one point and a half. 
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When it came to the trial of Charles Darnay in Paris, the teacher 
was at a loss for an instant. Then she determined on a representation 
of the trial itself. Without the book (she teaches without the book as 
much as possible, because a thing is not possessed if one needs a book 
for aid, and because it makes the children confident that they can stand 
alone also), the teacher gave the substance of the first question asked 
by the president: 

Teacher: Citizen Evrémonde, have you not lived many years in England ? 
Mary! 

Mary: I have. 

Teacher: Are you not then an emigrant? Edward! 

Edward: No, I do not so consider myself. 

Teacher: Citizen Evrémonde, why do you not? John! 

The pupils never failed to give the substance of Charles’s answers, 
and when it came to the seventh question the pupil replied in the very 
words of Dickens: “Lucie Manette, only daughter of Doctor Manette, 
the good physician who sits there.” 

Perhaps our reproduction of the trial seems a poor thing and insig- 
nificant toyou. But I know that those children know, and consequently 
love, A Tale of Two Cities 100 per cent better than I did in high school. 

What times we had! One of the boys told me he never got more out 
of a class, and he said they all felt very enthusiastic because they thought 
they were running the class themselves. But they were not! The 
teacher held the reins every moment—making the questions, asking 
them, awarding the points, and leading the discussion. 

Sometimes the questions were in statement form, sometimes regular 
questions. (Book III, chapter viii): (1) What astonishing thing hap- 
pened in the wine shop Miss Pross and Jerry Cruncher entered? (2) 
What news does Sidney Carton impart to Mr. Lorry? (3) What is 
Sidney Carton’s first card? (4) What is Carton’s second card? (5) 
What is Carton’s third card? (6) What ace does Carton propose to 
play? (7) What is the other card Carton recalls? (8) What is Barsad’s 
reply to the last card? (9) How does Jerry Cruncher interfere? (10) 
After the conference, what does Carton tell Lorry he has arranged? 
(11) How did Carton spend the night? (12) Who were the accusers of 
Charles Darnay? (13) What was Defarge’s story ? 

When the book was finished and the contest won, by the girls, the 
last day was spent discussing the importance of Jerry Cruncher, whether 
Carton or Darnay is the hero, and which is the successful man. 
Reassured by self-expression in a contest the pupils were unafraid to 
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talk. We had some very lively arguments. We discovered some 
jewels in the process. 

Teacher [trying to make excitement]: Aren’t you always supposed to love 
the hero? 

Indignant pupil: No, only in dime novels. 

We had a delightful time. One moment Darnay was the hero 
because Lucie loved him. That theory was immediately shouted down. 
The next thing we knew, Carton was the hero because his love was 
unselfish. Was Darnay’s love selfish? No, his love was untried. 
At last, who is the hero? Sidney Carton, because his character develops 
before us. We are most interested in him. The jackal becomes a lion, 
he acts for himself, he uses his brains for his own purposes—to achieve 
good for the woman he loves. Yet, Darnay was the successful man, 
it is he one would choose to be. 

There is so much good in an open forum. ‘That is, when the children 
have really studied and thought and appreciated. Then they eagerly 
offer their opinions and the teacher needs little effort to keep the ball 
rolling. HELEN J. SPINNING 
MANCHESTER HiGH SCHOOL 
MANCHESTER, NEW YORK 


WHAT DOES IT MEAN ? 

Much of the enjoyment of teaching is a result of surprising inter- 
pretations of literature given by the children studying it. A considerable 
understanding of psychology is necessary to explain the mental conclu- 
sions reached by child readers. 

During the study of The Lady of the Lake, a teacher asked the class 
for an explanation of the lines: 

While a merry catch I troll, 
Let each the buxom chorus bear. 

“‘A merry dance,” exclaimed Robert. 

“When they were gambling, they had won a lot of money and had 
a pile of it,” was Donald’s explanation. 

“A certain game played by shaking dice,” was the vague idea of 
Randolph. 

Then slow Lawrence, who never could answer even in phrases, 
waved his hand in air, his eyes shining with his bright idea, and said 
wisely, ‘‘ Ketch fish.” 

Who can explain the answers ? 
ALMA ELIZABETH GUNNING 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














































































EDITORIAL 


Educational reorganization is very much at hand, some of it 
under way and more in prospect, and of course English is coming 
, in for attention. If it may receive its full share, the 
Local Surveys a ¥ a ‘ — 
prospect is a welcome one. An N.E.A. Commission 
is studying to revise elementary education, with a sub-committee 
on English; and the General Education Board has been requested 
to undertake a general survey of secondary school English. The 
colleges are not to be overlooked. All this is as it should be—as 
it should have been long ago; and it is to be desired above all 
things that, for the good of English, every such investigation shall 
be carried through, and that it shall be thorough, exhaustive, com- 
plete to the last detail. 

But the general survey, however complete and accurate, deter- 
mines general principles and averages; to apply the principles to 
local conditions requires the local survey. And one way to insure 
that the general survey shall not be hasty and superficial is to 
anticipate it with local studies so directed that no vital detail can 
possibly be ignored or overlooked by accident. Reorganization 
will be based upon facts; but if it is not aware of all the facts, it 
may easily make mistakes in dealing with English that will definitely 
convert an unhappy pedagogic history into tragedy. In particular 
must it take account of the speech heredity and environment of the 
individual pupil or pupils in every locality, of the physical limita- 
tions upon the time and the strength of the teacher, upon human 
capacity to endure certain types of strain, and of the actual time 
required in hours daily to perform for each pupil certain familiar 
and necessary offices. 

How about a properly authorized and directed survey of the 
teaching conditions in your school, your city, or your state, as to 
needs, equipment, personnel, and budget, including all other 
subjects with English so that it may be determined what relative 
provision is fair for all? Such surveys are already under way in 
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several states; to establish a foundation upon which general 
reorganization when it comes may build securely. Is your state 


one of them ? 
E. M. H. 


The publication in the English Journal of Professor Lyman’s 
article on pupils’ mistakes in reasoning may seem to imply that 
Only these blunders are the concern of the teacher of 
Our Share English more than of his colleagues. Lest some should 
draw this inference the editor hesitated to accept the article, and 
finally did so only because of its intrinsic importance. The teacher 
of composition or of literature does have many opportunities to 
help his pupils discover their weaknesses in thought and to provide 
against similar errors in the future. The more thoroughly socialized 
(in the informal, not the formal sense) his classwork is, the more 
numerous and important will these opportunities be. Opportunity 
is, of course, obligation. 

Just there, however, we stop. Our obligation is no greater than 
that of the teachers of science, history, or mathematics. Only a 
minor fraction of the blame for the graduates’ weakness in thinking 
is to be laid at the door of the teacher of English. 


Even the compilers of the excellent new Minnesota Syllabus of 
High School English become so absorbed in stating minimal essen- 
The Chief tials (mechanics) grade by grade that they forget to 
Essential provide standards of actual composition. Doubtless 
simply an oversight, but symptomatic of a widely prevalent educa- 
tional myopia. Is not the body more than raiment and the life 
more than meat? ‘These matters of rule with which we all tend to 
become so preoccupied are essential, certainly; but essential to 
what? To the general effectiveness of expression—of which they 
are not the only factors. ‘Thought and certain qualities which for 
want of a better name we must call rhetorical are more potent than 
mere correctness. 

Most teachers need only to be reminded periodically of the 
truisms in the preceding paragraph. A few, absorbed in stand- 
ardizing their schools or in preparing children for college entrance 
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tests, have persuaded themselves that only the simpler mechanical 
matters can be taught to ordinary pupils by ordinary teachers. 
The slow, complex, but most necessary task of developing language 
power they pronounce impossible, and thus ease themselves of a 
great burden. This heresy of the easiest way does not lack apostles. 

Let no one be deceived. What children can be led to do repeat- 
edly, can be made a habit. Ordinary children in the care of teachers 
of modern scholarship and mediocre personal force do, when stimu- 
lated by responsibility or perceived opportunity, express vigorous 
thoughts in vigorous language. There is no magic here. They 
simply rise to their best—and the mechanics improve along with 
the thinking and the rhetoric. He who says that such stimulation 
of children is only a chance occurrence and cannot be repeated 
day after day merely doesn’t know. In not a few schools it is 
done. 

Still the rabid minimum essentialists insist that rhetoric isn’t 
real to high school children. Rhetoric per se, probably not; yet 
almost as real as some rules of grammar and punctuation upon 
which they insist. The difficulty is that they have the cart before 
the horse: rules of expression before the attempt to express. Many 
rhetorical qualities—such, for example, as unity, directness, coher- 
ence—may be attained with very little thought about the abstrac- 
tions which the student of rhetoric defines. To the pupil who is 
earnestly attempting to entertain or persuade some hearer or reader 
saying just the right thing and nothing else is no empty abstraction, 


‘ 


whether he know the term “unity” or not. 

The teacher who makes classroom composition as genuine 
communication as is that of other situations will not find it difficult 
to teach his pupils as much mechanics as do the devotees of drill 
and drive, and not a little of that clear, vigorous thinking and 
simple effective expression of which they frankly despair. 



































NEWS AND NOTES 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The National Council’s plans for its Oakland meeting on July 2 and 3 
are nearly complete. Monday afternoon it will hear William B. Owen, 
president of the N.E.A., on ‘‘ The Place of Literature in the Curriculum”’; 
James F. Hosic, of Teachers College, Columbia University, on “‘A Program 
of Investigation’’; and a third speaker, possibly on “Literature for the 
Athlete and the Sub-Deb.” On Tuesday afternoon Howard R. Driggs 
will present conclusions he has reached in experimental work in New York 
City and elsewhere; Professor J. W. Searson, of Nebraska University, 
will discuss state laws governing teaching—a much liver question than 
most teachers realize; and the third speaker will deal with Americani- 
zation, especially through composition. 

Last month the members of the Council received copies of two new 
pamphlets it published: a sixty-four page home reading list compiled under 
the leadership of Mr. Herbert Bates and sold from the Council office only 
for $.15 each or $1.20 a dozen; and the revised and extended report on 
“The Labor and Cost of Teaching English” in colleges and secondary 
schools. Affiliated local associations which wished them also received 
allotments of from 35 to 150 of the latter pamphlet, commonly called 
the Hopkins Report. 

The new List of Plays, compiled by Dr. Clarence Stratton’s joint 
committee of the National Council and the Drama League is now com- 
plete, and will be put through the press in time for distribution in Septem- 
ber. It is larger than the old list, now long out of print and still in demand, 
contains recent plays as well as older ones, and has a new, very convenient 
typographical form. Dr. Stratton, author of the successful Producing 
in Little Theatres has included in this pamphlet some of the most impor- 
tant advice of teacher-producers. Every school and college coach will 
want a copy. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The twenty-third annual meeting of this Association was held in 
Boston on Saturday, March 10. The general topics were: “Oral Train- 
ing for Teacher and Pupil” and “Plays in School and College’’—the 
former occupying the attention of the members during the morning 
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session, while the latter was taken up in the afternoon. After an address 
of welcome from the President, Dr. K. G. T. Webster, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, the first regular speech of the meeting was delivered. This was a 
discussion of ‘General Problems and Relations in the Field of Speech,” 
by Professor C. H. Collester, President of the New England Public 
Speaking and Oral English Conference. He presented, in a very inter- 
esting half-hour address, a synopsis of what was being done and what 
still remained to be done in the field of voice training, and of oral work 
generally, both by teacher and pupil. Professor Riley, of Rumsey Hall, 
Cornwall, Conn., followed with some illuminating ideas on ‘‘Our Defects 
as Speakers dnd Readers and How to Remedy Them.”’ He was unsparing 
in his criticism of certain common weaknesses; but he offered decidedly 
practical suggestions as to methods of overcoming the vocal ills that the 
best of us teachers are heirs to. Miss Mary Garber, of Smith College, 
spoke from the point of view of a technical student of the voice. Her 
remarks as to the proper control of breathing and the cultivation of a 
good “tone”’ in the speaking voice were listened to with the closest atten- 
tion, and brought to the audience the knowledge that “nasality”’ and the 
various other unpleasant features so prevalent in our American speech 
were capable of treatment which should lead to their elimination. Pro- 
fessor W. H. Davis, of Bowdoin College, Maine, gave a vigorous fifteen- 
minute speech on “ Preventive and First-Aid Measures.” His thesis was 
centered around the idea of intelligent reading aloud, the content of good 
literature affording stimulus to sound voice production, and opportunity 
for the most useful type of practice. Professor S. L. Garrison, of Amherst 
College, took exception to some remarks of the previous speakers, in 
his talk on “Opportunities in Speech Extension Work with Teachers.” 
It seemed to him that the tendency was to stress too strongly the mere 
form of the spoken utterance, whereby the spirit was sometimes lost to the 
hearer; “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth life’; the effective 
speaker was the man who got his message “‘across,’’ regardless of formu- 
laries or meticulous observance of detail. The morning session closed 
with an address by Mr. Jeremiah E. Burke, City Superintendent of Schools, 
Boston. Mr. Burke spoke of the function and the privilege of the teacher 
as the guardian of the future citizenship of the country. 

Following the morning session, the Association adjourned for luncheon 
to the Hotel Brunswick. After luncheon, the members had the privilege 
of hearing speeches on different phases of dramatic production from two 
men who enjoy an international reputation in the field—Professor 
George Pierce Baker, of Harvard University, and Mr. Percival Chubb, 
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of St. Louis. Professor Baker spoke most entertainingly upon “Plays 
n School and College.’’ He reviewed the advance of the past twenty 
years, and emphasized the need of developing here in America audiences 
which should be capable of judging soundly with regard to dramatic 
work. There had been real advance; but much remained to be done. 
The American stage needed to learn the immense value of the study of 
dramatic art for its own sake; the American public must cultivate the 
habit of discrimination. ‘“‘Art for art’s sake’? was not a mere pass- 
word, but an expression of a vital truth. Mr. Chubb detailed his experi- 
ences in the field of pageantry, with special reference to his work in the 
great community pageant at St. Louis. The community pageant had 
been productive of very positive results, it had stirred up the civic sense 
of the people, and had “carried over” in several valuable results—one 
of which was the erection of a community theater. But it had revealed 
certain weaknesses inherent in American audiences, among which might 
be mentioned the lack of unified feeling for certain fine effects in music 
or dancing. These weaknesses it was the part of the community pageant 
to eradicate, and the very promising results of the St. Louis experiment 
augured well for the future. The people must learn how to ‘employ 
their leisure.”’ 

At the business meeting of the Association, officers for the coming 
year were elected as follows: president, Sally Freeman Dawes, Quincy 
High School, Quincy, Mass.; vice-president, Robert M. Gay, Simmons 
College, Boston; editor, Charles Swain Thomas, Harvard University, 
Cambridge; _ secretary-treasurer, A. B. de Mille, Simmons College, 
Boston. ‘The Executive Committee, with the above: Orren H. Smith, 
Roxbury High School, Boston; Caroline M. Doonan, Technical High 
School, Newton; Percy W. Long, State Department, University Educa- 
tion, Boston; Ada L. Snell, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley; 
C. A. Cockayne, Technical High School, Springfield. 


WORLD CONFERENCE ON EDUCATION 

The World Conference on Education will be held in San Francisco, 
from June 28 to July 5, under the auspices of the National Education 
Association. Invitations have been sent to fifty nations to send dele- 
gates. Dr. Augustus O. Thomas, state superintendent of schools in 
Maine and chairman of the Foreign Relations Committee of the N.E.A.., 
is in charge of the plans. ‘Tentative agenda are being submitted to a 
large advisory committee for suggestions. A magnificent pageant, 
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“The Court of Service,” will embody the contributions made by the 
various nations to civilization. One session will be devoted to a festival 
of folk songs and dances, given in native tongue and costumes. 


CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

The Association met in San Francisco on Saturday, April 22. The 
program of the morning was divided between literature and drama. 
Miss Beatrice B. Burnett, of the University High School, spoke on “ Dra- 
matic Work in the Junior High School”’ and the Junior Dramatic Club of 
the same school gave “Six Who Pass While the Lentils Boil.’”’ Miss 
Doris E. McEntyre, of Fremont High School, Oakland, read a paper on 
“The Teaching of Literature through Oral Interpretation.” In the 
afternoon Rev. C. S. S. Dutton gave a fine address with readings. 

Officers elected for the year are: president, Miss Emma J. Breck; 
vice-president, Miss Effie B. McFadden; secretary, Mr. Robert Brownlee. 

DRAMA LEAGUE INSTITUTE 

The fourth season of the “School of the Theater” is announced by 
the Drama League of America. Classes and round table discussions will 
be conducted at the Frances W. Parker School from August 20 to Septem- 
ber 1. Full information may be obtained from the Registrar, Head- 
quarters Drama League of America, 59 East Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

BRITISH AND AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON ENGLISH 

An International Conference of British and American Professors of 
English will be held at Columbia University June 13-15. The Confer- 
ence will be composed of delegates from Oxford, Cambridge, and other 
British universities, and of representatives of the leading universities of 
this country. The addresses and discussions will include general and 
specific phases of the English language and of English and American 
literature. Professor Fred Newton Scott, of the University of Michigan, 
has been invited to deliver the opening address and to preside at the first 
session. 


THE PERIODICALS 
In the Yale Review for April Stuart P. Sherman makes an effective 
plea for “The Higher Study of American Literature.’’ He deplores the 


fact that nine-tenths of our college men are better prepared to teach 
English literature than American, and yet more the common feeling that 
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because a literary work is American it is sure to have a superior English 
counterpart. We should avoid the chauvinism which assumes American 
writing to be the best just because it is American, and should study the 
best and most significant work, whether American, British, or Continental. 
Yet for undergraduates, American literature is usually the more available 
because the more understandable, and the most helpful because concerned 
with the ideas and ideals most important for us. 


THE TEACHER AND THE PROJECT 
Each number of the current volume of the Journal of Educational 
Method contains an article on the project method by the editor, James 
F. Hosic. Those for December—February constitute a series on the “ Réle 
of the Teacher.” The ideas expressed are in their more general field 
quite parallel to those of the English Journal articles on ‘“ Project Method 
in Composition.” Here are a few of the pungent phrasings: ‘The 
teacher’s réle with regard to the project situation is to help the pupils 
see it. She will prepare their minds, not for something she is about to do, 
but for something they are about to do.” “To regard the pupils as 
means rather than as the end is quite too common.”’ “We have gone 
too far in providing ready-to-wear solutions of life’s problems.” In 
March Professor Hosic deals with “Types of Projects and their Tech- 
nique,” using Kilpatrick’s classification.t Constructive activities, to be 
genuine projects, must include pupil invention, design, and choice of 
materials. Problem solving is a project whenever the problem is adopted 
by the pupils as theirown. ‘The achievement-of-skill project is an impor- 
tant type often overlooked especially by those who condemn projectors 
as visionary and superficial. 


SOLVING THE ANTHOLOGY PROBLEM 


Martha Jane McCoy’s “Experiment in the Use of an Anthology,” 
reported in the School Review for March, was successful. She read to 
her ninth-grade class selections from the anthology and other selections 
not in their book; she interpreted difficult pieces; she used biographical 
and historical material to arouse interest in and illuminate the literature 
studied. The device which seemed most helpful in making the anthology 
a bridge between classroom work and wider reading was the production 
by each pupil of a series of “‘new sheets” of interesting events in American 
literature. To find the material for these sheets the pupils developed a 
reportorial alertness in class, and read much outside. 

tW. H. Kilpatrick: The Project Method. Teachers College Bureau of Publication. 
25 cents. 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


WHERE IS THE TROUBLE? 

Professor Hardin Craig, of the University of Iowa, writing in the 
Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English for March 1, 
on “Preparing Students for College Composition” says that the tests 
his department administers to entering Freshmen show 7 or 8 per cent of 
them to lack proper qualifications for entering the high school. Perhaps 
even in the ninth grade it is too late to develop habits of correctness; 
in the thirteenth it almost surely is. The absolute separation of the 
elementary teachers from their colleagues in high schools and colleges 
and the absence of definite entrance examinations for high school and 
college contribute to the present unsatisfactory situation. Since men 
are the large majority in the sub-freshman classes, the instruction in the 
lower schools is evidently less suited to boys. 


PHANTOM AND FACT 


The January issue of the quarterly School and Home (Ethical Culture 
School, 33 Central Park West, New York) is devoted entirely to English. 
In “Phantom and Fact in English” C. H. Ward maintains his familiar 
stand of ‘“‘Accuracy [mechanics] first’ and insists that the method is 
unremitting drill plus sharp penalties. Mary Percival, writing of “The 
Vital Touch,” urges the approach to literature through contemporary 
works and the teaching of composition as the chief instrument of modern 
life. 

MINIMUM THIRD-GRADE READING VOCABULARY 

A study of the reading vocabularies of third-grade children is 
reported by Professor C. A. Gregory in the Journal of Educational 
Research for February. The chief conclusion is that the number of words 
needed by third-grade children, as calculated from nine readers, is much 
larger than is commonly supposed—with moderate allowance for supple- 
mentary reading, certainly not less than 6,000 words. Of the words in 
the readers, 29.5 per cent are used but once—a possible explanation of 
the poor reading of children at the end of the third grade. 


FAILURE OF FORMAL GRAMMAR 

School and Society publishes in its January issue an article on “Does 
Knowledge of Formal Grammar Function ?”’ by William Asker, in which 
comparison is made between knowledge of certain phases of grammar 
on the one hand and and ability to judge the correctness of sentences or 
the ability to use English in composition on the other. Between the 
first two, as revealed by careful tests, the low correlation of 0.23 was 
obtained; between the first and third a possibly somewhat better but 
similar result. 





REVIEWS 


BETTER SPEECH 

Both authors have the title of professor of speech, not public speaking, 
and this school text they have written deliberately treats platform work 
as an only moderately important kind of speech. The instruction is, 
in the main, such as should be included in every secondary-school course 
in English, and the material is of sufficient extent to be distributed 
throughout the four years. Speech is analyzed into thought, language, 
voice, and visible action, each treated in a chapter. The detailed 
technique of the voice and visible action may easily be perverted into 
formalism by a teacher who does not hold hard to the authors’ general 
point of view—that speech is our chief means of communication. Con- 
versation, public speaking, and reading have a chapter each, and the 
appendices give advice about acting, suggestions for directing plays, 
good play lists, and the principles of debating. 

Both in thought and language the book is directly addressed to 
pupils, and at times becomes quite colloquial in its own expression. 
Young people will like its common sense and evident earnestness. Teach- 
ers of English who have hesitated to introduce much oral work because 
they do not feel that they know how to make it really effective should 
consider this or some similar text as a supplement to the others they 
use. Perhaps some day we shall have texts incorporating this material 
with the rhetoric and the mechanics of writing which are now the sub- 
stance of most of our courses. 


A GREAT HOME-READING LIST 

Teachers are coming to realize that ‘“‘home reading”’ is not a mere 
side show of a circus in which the literature recitation is the big top, 
but rather the main hall of a palace in which the class work is just the 
entry or at most the front corridor. Naturally, home-reading lists have 
become as plentiful as strawberries in a home-made shortcake—many 
of them excellent too. Of these the new one prepared for the National 

1 Better Speech. By C. H. Woolbert and A. T. Weaver. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Company, 1922. Pp. 406. 
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Council of Teachers of Englisht by Mr. Herbert Bates and his committee 
is most to be recommended. 

First, and least, it is the cheapest of all extensive lists. The Council, 
expecting that it will be put directly into the hands of pupils, has fixed 
the price lower than any commercial publisher would do. Similar publi- 
cations sell for $.25 to $.40. 

Secondly, it has behind it the opinions of scores of the leading teachers 
and librarians of the country. This gives assurance that the books 
selected are really suitable for high-school students’ free reading. 

Thirdly, it is excellently arranged. The main list is divided by types; 
and within these, little collections of a dozen or so are grouped under 
attractive headings, such as “‘When Men Used Swords,” “‘ Novels that 
Everybody Reads,” ‘‘Adventures by Sea,” ‘Solid Books, Worth 
Reading.”” Groups of quite different appeal appear on the same page— 
to tempt the youngster to taste new varieties. The titles are in all 
cases made more prominent than the author, because the booklet is 
intended primarily for pupils. The years to which each book seems most 
appropriate is indicated by figures at the right. Junior high school 
fiction is listed separately. Finally, for the convenience of anyone 
seeking a certain title the whole list is alphabetically indexed in smaller 
type. 


A MONSTROUS HANDICAP 

If all the charges of inefficiency made against teachers of English 
were true—and they are not—the latest Hopkins Report? would be ample 
defense. The survey, which required years for its gathering and tabu- 
lating of data, shows that the English teacher is asked to care for about 
double the number he can really teach continuously without practically 
certain breakdown; that he actually does put in (on the average) about 
two-thirds of the time which would be necessary to do his work to his 
own satisfaction; and that, even so, he works many more hours than 
his colleagues in other departments. More work than he can possibly 
do in any fashion, and after a time such fatigue that he cannot do any 
of it with his full ability! 

Black the picture is; but there is one ray of hope. The reason for 
this overload of the teacher of English is the fact that the cost of teaching 

* Books for Home Reading. By Herbert Bates. 506 West Sixty-ninth Street, 
Chicago: National Council of Teachers of English, 1923. Pp. 64. $.15; $1.20a dozen. 

2 The Labor and Cost of the Teaching of English, with Especial Reference to Com- 
position. Sixteenth Edition, revised and enlarged. By Edwin M. Hopkins. Chicago: 


National Council of Teachers of English, 1923. Pp. 40. $.10. 
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the pupil English for one semester is less than that of teaching him any 
other subject and less than half that of teaching him chemistry. The 
pupil assignment per teacher is heavier in English than in any other 
subject because the administrators have not realized that English— 
composition at least—is a laboratory subject. The graph on page 35 of 
this report should be brought to the attention of every school and college 
executive, 

Most of the data reported are, it is true, from that recent ancient 
period known as “before the war,”’ but the recent evidence presented is 
sufficient to show that present conditions are worse than the pre-war 
ones. ‘The colors are, if anything, not glaring enough and the outlines 
might be made bolder without exceeding the truth. 

Professor Hopkins deserves the lasting gratitude of teachers of Eng- 
lish everywhere for presenting so clearly one of their chief difficulties. 


BOOK NOTICES 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


The Enchanted April. By the Author of Elizabeth and Her German Garden. 

Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1923. $1.90. 

We welcome The Enchanted April because it is entirely free from Freudian com- 
plexes and from suggestive incidents or language. It is romantic enough to exalt the 
simple life and to regard love as the greatest thing in the world. The setting—Italy 
in April—is beautiful and novel enough to be interesting. Both characters and 
incidents are amusing, and clever observations upon life are sprinkled over the whole. 


The Exemplary Theatre. By HARLEY GRANVILLE BARKER. Boston: Little, 

Brown & Co., 1922. Pp. 270. $2.00 net. 

The central chapters in this expansive discussion are those devoted to the author’s 
plan for a new theater at once playhouse and dramatic school. Elimination of the 
unfit is the first of its problems; specialization must be on the basis of a broad general 
education. Though the production of perfect plays is the goal of the school, the begin- 
ning studies are to be kept carefully free from acting. The student should be “driven 
hard against all the troublesome parts of the business” —voice production, elocution, 
principles of playwriting, analytical criticism, theatrical history, the history of costume, 
costume designing, and so on. If he survives, his enthusiasm undaunted, he may 
enter playwriting classes and even groups concerned with the co-operative study of 
plays. Before the actor is recognized the interpreter must be proficient. The building 
peculiarly fitted to this enterprise would be sufficient to house not only school but two 
fully equipped playhouses, one for long and one for short plays. Other chapters have 
to do with play production and its difficulties. The book will command the attention 
of advanced students of dramatic art. 
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My /-ady’s Bargain. By ExizapetH Hope. New York: The Century Co., 

1023. Pp. 299. $1.75. 

/ most energetic tale of Cromwell’s time, certain to be pleasing to those who care 
for ro'' antic attachments between representatives of mass and class. The plot is 
wover ‘bout a double case of mistaken identity. Cromwell himself figures, not too 
obtrus”’ ely, in the story. The sketch of him, whatever historical justification it may 
have, }* rather convincing; he is distinctly, despite his minor réle, the most inter- 
esting “!-aracter in the book. 


Chimn“ysmoke. By CHRISTOPHER MoritEY. New York: George H. Doran 

Co., 1921. Pp. 253. 

As the name indicates, homey poems, many of them reprinted from the earlier 
collectius, Songs for a Little House, The Rocking Horse, and Hide and Seek, but others 
new. |he “Author’s Note” says that Thomas Fogarty’s drawings are the chief new 
thing «out the volume. The poetry is not sublime but sincere, wholesome—and 
interesting. The volume should be very popular with suburbanites. 


A Tree with a Bird in It: A Symposium of Contemporary American Poets on 
Being Shown a Pear-Tree on Which Sat a Grackle. By MARGARET W1pD- 
DEMER. With illustrations by WimLLIAM SAPpHIER.. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1923. Pp. 102. 

Miss Widdemer plays hostess to the Poetry Society of America, invites them all to 
poetize upon a grackle in her pear tree, and “‘transcribes” their compositions. Many 
of the imitations are surprisingly characteristic—the burlesques of Amy Lowell, Aline 
Kilmer, Edgar Lee Masters, and Vachel Lindsay, for instance—and many are really 
funny. Ezra Pound and a few others are sharply satirized. 


The Chi‘dren Who Followed the Piper. By Papraic CoLumn. New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1922. Pp. 152. 

The publishers’ classification of the book as a “folk romance” is a happy one. 
It retells ‘se story of the Pied Piper and then follows the children through the mountain 
into the ‘Vood of Daylight Gone, where they meet many of the characters of Greek 
mytholog’; and through the Deep Forest, where they encounter evil enchantments, 
and finally back to the world. Some of the incidents—e.g., that of Baucis and Philemon 
and that «f Faithful John Ball turned to stone—are taken bodily from myth and folk 
tales, but some seem to be the inventions of a mind steeped in folk material. The 
whole is n‘ore pleasing and artistic than its composite nature would lead one to expect. 


The Devtlopment of the American Short Story. By Frep Lewis PAtTrec. 

New York: Harper & Bros., 1923. Pp. 388. 

Profe:sor Pattee’s new book on this sole form is as long and as careful as its prede- 
cessor on ‘\merican literature. Of sixteen chapters the two last only are set in the 
present. ‘separate chapters are bestowed on Irving, whom the writer much affects, 
on Nathan‘el Hawthorne, on Poe, on Bret Harte, and on O. Henry. Chapters on the 
“Annuals ‘'f 1820-30” and on “The Lady’s Books” are interesting contributions. 
Decidedly the center of gravity is in the period before the advent of the hyphenated 
short story of the eighties. 
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American Ballads and Songs. Collected and edited by Louise Pounp. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 266. 

The interest of this collection lies not in the high quality of the poetry, but in the 
light it sheds upon the way ballads originate and grow and upon the interests of the 
more primitive parts of our population. It may be useful in helping young people to 
understand a process that always seems far away and unreal when illustrated only 
with old English specimens. Miss Pound’s scholarship is sufficient warrant that the 
work is well done. 


Cleanness. An Alliterative Tripartite Poem on the Deluge, the Destruction 
of Sodom and the Death of Belshazzar, by The Poet of Peari. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1921. Pp. 112. 5s. 

Number VII of Select Early English Poems edited by Sir Israel Gollancz. This 
was written about 1350. Modern type is used so far as it corresponds to the letters of 
the manuscript. 


Definitions. By Henry S. CANBY. New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1922. 

Pp. 303. 

A book of critical essays on topics at first sight chosen at random from literary 
phenomena of the day—‘“‘Free Fiction,” ‘‘ Poetry for the Unpoetical,” ‘‘Flat Prose,” 
“The Young Romantics,” ‘‘The American Tradition,” “The Family Magazine,” 
“‘The Sins of Reviewing,” ‘Mr. Hergesheimer’s Cytherea,” and others as various. 
The title and the purpose of the book are made clear in the final chapter, in which the 
writer attempts the task of defining definition, as he conceives it in relation to literary 
criticism. If he confessedly fails in doing this, he succeeds in saying a number of 
illuminating things about literary criticism and what it is not. 


The Principles of English Versification. By PAUL FRANKLIN Baum. Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. Pp. 215. $2. 

“‘Verse is but prose fitted over a framework of meter.” This is the principle on 
which this volume bases its discussion. The chapter on prose rhythms is particularly 
interesting. The writer refers to Professor Saintsbury but acknowledges peculiar 
indebtedness to Professor Bliss Perry. 


The First Days of Man. By FREDERIC ARNOLD Kummer. New York: 

George H. Doran Co., 1922. Pp. 293. $2.00 net. 

“The development of civilisation is a romance, and only by so treating it can we 
hope to enlist the interest of the young reader. It is sufficient that the story rests 
upon a foundation of fact.”” One more attempt to give children from five to fifteen 
a perspective view of the beginnings of life and the evolution of present life and insti- 
tutions. 


A Study of the Variations between the Original and the Standard Editions of 
Balzac’s ‘“‘Les Chouans.” By HELEN ELCEsSOR BARNES. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1923. Pp. 71. $1.25 net. 

Debaters’ Manual. Fourth and Revised Edition. Compiled by EpitaH M. 
PHELPS. New York: The H. W. Wilson Co., 1922. Pp. 180. $1.50 net. 
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Teachers who are looking for a new type of English composition 
for the junior high school or for grades VII-IX will be interested 
by the following statement of the method used in English in Service: 


The authors of English in Service are W. W. Hatfield of the 
Chicago Normal College and A. Laura McGregor of the Washington 





English in Service 


First in each chapter some undertaking in communication 
is presented as attractively as possible, means of carrying out 
the undertaking are considered, provision is made for the 
actual speaking or writing involved, and the learners are led 
to estimate the degree of their own success and to discover 
so far as possible the causes of success and failure. From 
this consideration of the effective and the undesirable in 
the pupils’ expression the second part of the chapter devel- 
ops a specific problem of form, and helps the learners to 
work out its solution. When the nature of this solution 
permits, there is provided formal drill in its application 
sufficient to make the learners certain in their knowledge of 
what is right. Since formal drills will never set up habits 
likely to function in informal—or, better, natural—situa- 
tions, no attempt is made to use them for that purpose. 
The third step in each chapter is the presentation of more 
composition undertakings. Shortly, as the fourth step, a 
second problem of form is developed and solved. In most 
chapters one of the problems lies in the field of rhetoric and 
the other in that of grammar or of mechanics. The fifth 
and last portion of the chapter—usually more than half— 
consists of further practice in actual communicating, so 
chosen as to call for the use of the principles taught in the 
second and fourth steps and so conducted as to make evident 
the usefulness of the principles in those activities. 


Junior High School, Rochester, N.Y. 


Sample copies will be sent on request to those who have the 


authority to choose texts for the Fall, 1923. 


Prices: Complete $1.60; Books 1, 2, and 3, separately, each 80 


cents. 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. 
GARDEN CITY - - NEW YORK 
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Shakesperian Synopses. Newly revised and enlarged. By J. WALKER 
McSPADDEN. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1923. Pp. 322. 
$1.50 net. 

The actual synopsis of each play occupies about four pages. The remainder of 
the matter consists of notes on editions, sources, etc. Distinctly a reference book. 


New Guide to Reference Books. By IsaporE GmBertT Munpce. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1923. Pp. 278. $3.00. 
Based upon an old and successful similar work. Necessary to large libraries and 
to research workers of every kind. Every college student at least should be made 
aware of the existence of this key to the keys of informational books. 


Essays on Current Themes. Selected and edited by C. ALPpHoNso SmirH. Bos- 

ton: Ginn & Co., 1923. Pp. 467. 

The editor of this collection for college use is a member of the faculty of the United 
States Naval Academy. His book presents an imposing array of expository essays 
on scientific, educational, and political problems by authorities in these fields. Each 
essay is preceded by a paragraph, biographical or critical. The purpose of the book is 
twofold: to widen the college student’s range of interests and to furnish him with 
up-to-date material for talking and writing. 


Literature and Life. By GREENLAW, Etson, and Keck. Chicago: Scott, 

Foresman & Co., 1922. Vol. I, 582 pages; Vol. II, 626 pages. 

This series of four books, of which the first two are now before us, presents an 
organized course in literature. In addition to many shorter selections, eight complete 
units from the list of the National Conference on English are given for the first and 
second years, ten being the number prescribed for the entire four years’ course. Treas- 
ure Island, The Lady of the Lake, Julius Caesar, Silas Marner, are unabridged; the 
longer novels are presented by characteristic chapters and a plan for the reading and 
discussion of the whole. Thus, Jvanhoe, the Spy, the Odyssey. The editors claim that 
by the selections offered, by the general and special introductions to the several groups, 
and by the explanatory notes and questions, a coherent connection is maintained for 
the student between literature and life, that the whole is built around the ideal of 
world-citizenship. 


Present Day Essays. Edited by Epwix VAN B. KNICKERBOCKER. New 

York: Henry Holt & Co., 1923. Pp. 348. 

Some dozen or so jewels of American and English workmanship “‘collected” for 
high school students. Lafcadio Hearn’s exquisite ‘‘ Fuji-No-Yama,” Simeon Strunsky’s 
“The Game,” Eugene Rhodes’s “‘Say Now Shibboleth,” Agnes Repplier’s ““‘Women 
Enthroned” are fair samples. The limitations of “some length” and variety sufficient 
to include essays of subject matter and essays of personality control the selection. 
A teacher who is at once an optimist and wise in his generation will do much with the 
book. None other should attempt it. 


Silas Marner. By Georce Exiot. Edited by WriitaAm N. Orto. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1923. Pp. 295. 
The seventh volume of a new series of which E. L. Miller is general editor. 
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A School in Action. Data on Children, Artists, and Teachers. A Symposium, 
with Introduction by F. M. McMurry. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1922. Pp. 344. $2.50. 

This is the Bird School, founded at Peterborough, N.H., in 1917, as a summer 
school for a small group of young children on the principle that the long vacation was 
an unnecessary handicap to satisfactory progress in studies. The school took rank as 
an experimental school when the founder determined to engage as teachers persons 
who had attained distinction as creative workers in their several fields. Brief descrip- 
tive accounts by the instructors and detailed stenographic reports of lessons in literature 
and music classes make up the book. There is a careful description of work in the 
psychological laboratory, and a candid discussion of the whole experiment by Pro- 












fessor McMurry. 


The Story of England. By Murret O. Davis. New York: Oxford University 


Press, American Branch, 1922. 


Pp. 320. $1.50. 


A Midsummer-Night’s Dream. By WULLIAM SHAKESPEARE. Edited with 
commentary and acting appendix by H. B. Browne. New York: E. P. 


Dutton & Co. 


Another volume of the King’s Treasuries of Literature, of which the general 


editor is Sir A. T. Quiller Couch. 








THE CAPITALIZATION OF 
KNOWLEDGE 


A pamphlet that shows the teacher 
how to earn more money by using 





PUPILS’ SUMMER READING 


is best stimulated and guided by putting 
into their hands our new 


Home Reading List 

















brain and pen to full advantage. $0.15 each $1.20 a dozen 

Write at once for Jres copy to NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
THE MAWSON EDITORIAL SCHOOL OF ENGLISH 
14 Wadsworth Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 506 W. 69th Street Chicago 
THE ACME TEACHERS AGENCY Literature books by Waitman Barbe 


Makes the Applications 


We constantly receive calls for English 
Teachers from the best High and Pre- 
paratory Schools, Colleges,and Univer- 
sities throughout the nation. Write 
for copy of Short Stories about Sala- 
ries, 1131 Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 














Famous Poems Explained 
School edition 92 cents. Library 
edition $1.50. 


Great Poems Interpreted 
$2.00. 





HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Publishers 
11-15 Union Square West New York City 























































PLAY WRITING 


A professional course in play writing is offered under the personal supervision of Theedore Ballou 
Hinckley, Editor of THE DRAMA, assisted by famous playwrights, critics, actors and preducers 


PERSONALIZED CRITICISM OF YOUR PLAYS 


The course covers a year of carefully individualized instruction in dramatic technique. You will 
be taken step by step through study courses, books, practice plays, etc. from the simplest rudi- 
ments up to the actual completion of plays. Your work will receive the individual attention 
of Mr. Hinckley. His criticisms will be directed at your specific needs. He will dissect your 
plot, your characters, and your dialogue, and give you definite, constructive criticism and help. 


PRODUCERS WILL READ YOUR PLAYS 


Throughout the entire course, the aim is toward completion of plays for professional production 
and not toward mere amateurish effort. Your plays will be analyzed by Mr. Hinckley with the 
idea of production in mind, and plays of real merit will be brought to the attention of producers. 
If your manuscript has the endorsement of THE DRAMA, it will receive a reading by managers. 


GOOD PLAYS EARN BIG ROYALTIES 
There is a great scarcity of good plays. The big royalties for successes prove there is a very 
real demand for plays of worth. A successful play makes its author rich. Lightnin’, The Bat, 
The Lion and the Mouse and many others have earned thousands of dollars. If you have ideas 
and imagination, the practical dramatic technique and honest, competent criticism of this course 
will be of inestimable value to you. 


LIMITED ENROLLMENT 


Only a limited number of people can enroll, since the work is so highly personalized. Fill out the 
coupon and mail it for complete information at once. 


Department of Instruction, THE DRAMA, 543 Athenaeum Building, Chicago 

Please send information regarding your personalized course in play writing 
Name__ 
City___ : 7 State 


otreet____ 






































THE THORNDIKE-McCCALL 
READING SCALE 


A Scale for Testing and Teaching Silent Reading 


HIS Reading Scale was selected for use in the Kentucky State School Survey 
and the Baltimore School Survey. Standards are available from such school 
systems as New York City, St. Paul, Minn., Louisville, Ky., San Francisco, Cal., 
Paterson, N.J., Boyce, La., and from various cities of the states of Indiana and 
Wisconsin. 
SPECIAL FEATURES 
1. The scale has ten equivalent and interchangeable forms. 
2. The scale is both a teaching and a testing instrument. 
3. For each form of the scale a set of simple directions has been pre- 
pared which any conscientious teacher can easily follow. 
4. This scale yields a scale score for each pupil and for each class. 


5. The method of constructing the scale combines the best features 
of educational-scale and intelligence-scale construction. 


Price: $2.00 per 100; $18.00 per 1000 





Published by BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University - - New York City 




















